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REFLECTIONS 


by Robert Silverberg 


THE GREAT WHALE HUNT 


all me Ishmael. Call her Sea- 
sick. 

Intelligent non-humanoid 
mammals of gigantic size un- 
dertake a migration across the face 
of our planet every year in my part 
of the world. Nothing more than a 
couple of miles of ice-cold ocean 
separates their migration route 
from the town where I live. The 
fact that such extraordinary beings 
do actually share our very own 
world with us is fascinating to 
someone like me who has spent 
most of his life inventing non-hu- 
manoid life forms, and I’ve long 
wanted to get a close look at them, 
and last week I finally did. As did' 
my wife Karen, though I don’t 
think she enjoyed the experience 
quite as much as I did. 

I’m talking about the gray 
whales of the California coast. 
Their scientific name is Rachi- 
anectes glaucus, which means 
“gray rocky-shore swimmer,” and 
that is precisely what they are. 
They spend their summers high up 
in the North Pacific in the Bering 
and Chukchi seas. As the days 
dwindle down toward winter, they 
hit the road, one tribe migrating 
down the east coast of Asia toward 
Korea, the rest going down the 
west coast of North America as far 
as Baja California, a stupendous 
maritime journey of some seven 


thousand miles. They bring forth 
their young down there, in the 
deepest days of winter, and start 
up the coast again in January, es- 
corting their cute httle fifteen-foot- 
long newborns back to the icy wa- 
ters of the far north. 

This whole migration takes 
place, as their Latin name implies, 
in the shallow waters of the Pacific 
coast. No other whale comes so 
close to shore as the gray, which 
(so I’m told) sometimes will rest in 
a mere two feet of water along a 
beach at low tide. Not only do they 
like to feed on kriU and amphipods, 
tiny shrimp-hke creatures that hve 
in the vast beds of the giant sea- 
weed kelp growing just off shore, 
but they make use of the shorehne 
rocks to scratch their hides, which 
are thickly covered with barnacles 
and other freeloading boarders and 
are, consequently, extremely itchy. 

Because they swim so close to 
shore, they are reputedly easy to 
see from the coastal headlands. 
Gregory Benford, whose home is 
on a Southern California hillside 
within easy view of the sea, has 
told me of watching them with the 
aid of binoculars through his front 
windows. I haven’t been so lucky. 
For the past twenty-five years I’ve 
been trying to catch a glimpse of 
gray whales, just one snippety ht- 
tle ghmpse, as I drive up and down 
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the California coast in winter, and 
I’ve not seen nary a one, matey, 
nary a one. I’ve parked on the 
coastal blufis and stood staring out 
to sea for half an hour at a time 
without any luck at aU. 

Then, too. I’ve gone looking for 
them right in their spawning 
grounds in Baja California. Baja, 
as we locals fondly call the long, 
skinny peninsula that sprouts 
from the continent just across the 
Mexican border from San Diego, is 
(if you like deserts, and I do) a 
wondrously picturesque place, and 
about twenty years ago I traversed 
it from one end to the other, a 
thousand miles of cactus and other 
botanical weirdities. Midway down 
the Pacific side of Baja is Scam- 
mon’s Lagoon, which is not in any 
way picturesque — it’s a bleak, 
grim, barren place, cold and windy 
and raw in winter — but winter is 
when two thousand gray whales 
snuggle up in the lagoon to bear 
their young. Naturally, I went to 
have a look one February, imagin- 
ing I would see whales galore, 
some of them doing the spectacular 
maneuver known as “breaching” — 
jumping clear out of the water — 
and others, at least, “spy-hopping,” 
hfting their heads straight up into 
view. But something was malfunc- 
tioning about the whale migration 
that year, because the lagoon was 
empty of cetaceans when I arrived, 
and after a couple of shivery hours 
I gave up and went away, utterly 
unsatisfied. 

And brooded about the whole 
whale thing for years thereafter, 
until, not long ago, Karen came 
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upon news of a San Francisco out- 
fit called Ocean Society Expedi- 
tions, which for a piddling two-fig- 
ure sum would take us out into the 
Pacific in a 56-foot motor vessel 
and, if whales happened to be in 
the vicinity, bring us right up close 
to them. So we signed up, despite 
my glum feeling that I had bad 
whale karma and that not even 
this was going to work. 

Our boat departed from Pillar 
Point Harbor, just north of Half 
Moon Bay on the glorious and stiU 
pretty wild-looking Northern Cali- 
fornia coast. There were perhaps 
thirty fellow whale-seekers on 
board. It was a splendid March 
day, well along in spring in these 
parts, sunny and clear, the tem- 
perature up in the high sixties. But 
because the Pacific is a very very 
chilly ocean, we had been warned 
to dress warmly, and there I was, 
sweltering and miserable in an un- 
accustomed sweatshirt with a 
windbreaker over it, with Karen 
beside me in layer upon layer of 
stuff. Five minutes after we left 
the harbor, I was glad of it: out 
there in the actual ocean the air 
was cold and the breeze was brisk, 
and I began to wish I had brought 
a pair of gloves along, too. 

It’s a lovely ocean, the Pacific. 
It’s remarkably large, too, and as 
the doughty Salty Lady went 
zooming across the billowing 
waves in search of gray whales I 
began to think that this was very 
much like a needle-in-a-haystack 
kind of operation. All this water; so 
few whales: how would we ever 
find one? 
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Fifteen very chilly minutes went 
by and I began to feel sure that 
this would be just one more god- 
damn wild-whale-chase. Just at 
that moment our jolly captain an- 
nounced that he had spotted two 
whales off the starboard bow. 
Walk, don’t run, he warned, as we 
all crowded hastily toward star- 
board, fumbling for our binoculars 
and cameras and stuff. 

Where off starboard, though? We 
looked this way and that, crying 
out in erroneous joy at waves and 
logs and other things. And then we 
saw the whales. Their vast backs, 
anyway: ancient, corroded barna- 
cle-covered backs, more mottled- 
brown than gray, poking briefly up 
above the surface before they slid 
from view. We cruised alongside 
them for perhaps twenty minutes, 
watching them dive, rise, blow, 
surface, dive again. One of them 
obligingly did a headstand, dis- 
playing, for a moment, its two 
huge tail-flukes. Other than that, 
all we saw was a bit of barnacled 
back every now and then. But that 
was plenty. 

Gray whales aren’t the biggest of 
their kind, by any means. They 
generally get no more than forty- 
five feet in length. (The blue whale, 
the largest species, averages ninety 
feet or so.) Nor are they particular- 
ly long-lived, however ancient all 
those barnacles made them seem. 
Apparently they hve thirty to forty 
years, which I would find a very 
long lifespan indeed if I had to 
spend it swimming back and forth 
in the icy Pacific. 

But they looked ancient. They 

Robert Silverberg 
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looked wise and majestic and won- 
derful. Even if all I could see of 
them was a flash of massive back a 
couple of hundred yards away, it 
was awesome enough merely to be 
in the presence of these beings. 

And I knew how lucky I was that 
they were here to be seen at all, if 
only in glimpses. They used to ex- 
ist in great numbers in the Pacific, 
but a fifty-year whale-hunt that 
began in 1846 saw most of them 
very efficiently killed for their oil 
(a large one who had fattened him- 
self up for the southward migra- 
tion might yield seventy barrels). 
By 1895 they were thought to be 
extinct, at least along our coast. 
But about one hundred members 
of the Korean-wintering segment 
of the tribe had survived, and 


gradually they repopulated our 
end of the Pacific as well. The de- 
cline of the San Francisco-based 
whahng industry, coupled with the 
coming of modern conservationist 
legislation (hunting gray whales 
has been banned since 1937), al- 
lowed them to regenerate; there 
may be as many as twenty thou- 
sand of them today. 

We watched our two until they 
swam so close to shore, perhaps in 
need of immediate backscratching, 
that our boat could not safely fol- 
low. For the next hour or so we 
wandered the offshore waters 
looking for others. Some of the 
glow of our triumphant whale- 
finding began to dwindle during 
that long and increasingly chilly 
hour. I am not a patient man at 
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best, and there was nothing much 
to do aboard the Salty Lady except 
to peer at the Pacific and hope for 
the thrill of spotting the next 
whale before our skipper did. And 
Karen, I discovered, was getting 
seasick. 

I am not susceptible to seasick- 
ness, which is more precisely 
known as “motion sickness.” This 
is not because I am an unusually 
rugged and virile human being, 
but merely because the membra- 
nous labyrinth of my inner ear, 
which has charge of my equilibri- 
um, does not react as vociferously 
to sudden shifts in body position as 
do the labyrinths of some other 
people’s inner ears. K^aren’s, for ex- 
ample. So, while I fretted in my 
restless fashion and wandered the 
deck looking for ways to keep 
warm, Karen grew steadily quieter 
and greener and quieter and 
greener. “Is something wrong?” I 
asked, finally, in my sensitive 
masculine way. “Yes,” she said. 
“I’m seasick.” Since I’ve never had 
that malady, I had forgotten, in my 
sensitive, mascuhne way, that oth- 
er people sometimes do. I had 
brought a flask of rum with me to 
see me through the coldest part of 
the voyage. “Will this help?” I 
asked. “No,” she said. 

But then the captain said, 
“We’re in the middle of a big pod of 


whales, folks,” and color returned 
to Karen’s cheeks and the camera 
to her hands, and there we aU were 
again, crowding the bow to stare in 
wonder at the gigantic non-hu- 
manoid life-forms thronging the 
sea about us, half a dozen this 
time. One came rushing right to- 
ward us, staging a spectacular 
dive, flukes all aflap, just as I be- 
gan wondering whether our cap- 
tain’s middle name might be Ahab. 
We had another twenty minutes of 
astonishing cetacean diversion. 

And then the whales went away 
and the Salty Lady headed for 
shore and soon we were warm and 
dry again, and in our car and head- 
ing for the nearby city of San Ma- 
teo, where we enjoyed spaghetti 
and red wine in the company of 
good friends, options that were not 
readily available to Starbuck and 
Queequeg and Ishmael and the 
rest of that crowd. 

Our great whale hunt had some 
dull moments, and some chilly 
ones, and, for some of us, some icky 
green-faced ones. But it provided, 
also, that grand sense of knowing 
that We Are Not Alone on this 
world, that we share it with some 
noble and astonishing warm-blood- 
ed creatures of great size and, ap- 
parently, high intelligence. I’m 
glad to have paid a call on them at 
long last. • 
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T here is a sudden frisson of adrenaline, a surge of something approach- 
ing terror (if I could still feel terror), and I reahze that this is it, this 
time I am the one who is doing it. 

I’m the one who is going to drop into a black hole. 

Oh, my god. This time I’m not you. 

This is real. 

Of course, I have experienced this exact feehng before. We both know 
exactly what it feels like. 

My body seems weird, too big and at once too small. The feel of my 
muscles, my vision, my kinesthetic sense, everything is wrong. Every- 
thing is strange. My vision is fuzzy, and colors are oddly distorted. When 
I move, my body moves unexpectedly fast. But there seems to be nothing 
wrong with it. Already I am getting used to it. “It wiU do,” I say. 

'There is too much to know, too much to be aU at once. I slowly coalesce 
the fragments of your personahty. None of them are you. All of them are 
you. 

A pUot, of course, you must have, you must be, a pilot. I integrate your 
pilot persona, and he is me. I will fly to the heart of a darkness far dark- 
er than any mere unexplored continent. A scientist, somebody to under- 
stand your experience, yes. I synthesize a persona. You are him, too, and 
I understand. 

And someone to simply experience it, to tell the tale (if any of me will 
survive to tell the tale) of how you dropped into a black hole, and how you 
survived. If you survive. Me. I will call myself Wolf, naming myself after 
a nearby star, for no reason whatsoever, except maybe to claim, if only to 
myself, that I am not you. 

All of we are me are you. But, in a real sense, you’re not here at all. 
None of me are you. You are far away. Safe. 

Some black holes, my scientist persona whispers, are decorated with 
an accretion disk, shining like a gaudy signal in the sky. Dust and gas 
from the interstellar medium fall toward the hungry singularity, acceler- 
ating to nearly the speed of hght in their descent, swirhng maiy as they 
fall. It coUides; compresses; ionizes. Friction heats the plasma milhons of 
degrees, to emit a briUiant glow of hard X-rays. Such black holes are any- 
thing but black; the incandescence of the infaUing gas may be the most 
brilhantly glowing thing in a galaxy. Nobody and nothing would be able 
to get near it; nothing would be able to survive the radiation. 

The Virgo hole is not one of these. It is ancient, dating from the very 
first burst of star-formation when the universe was new, and has long 
ago swallowed or ejected aU the interstellar gas in its region, carving an 
emptiness far into the interstellar medium around it. 
nie black hole is fifty-seven Hght years from Earth. Ten biUion years 
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ago, it had been a supermassive star, and exploded in a supernova that 
for a brief moment had shone brighter than the galaxy, in the process 
tossing away half its mass. Now there is nothing left of the star. The 
burned-out remnant, some thirty times the mass of the sun, has pulled 
in space itself around it, leaving nothing behind but gravity. 

Before the download, the psychologist investigated my — ^your — mental 
soundness. We must have passed the test, obviously, since I’m here. 
What type of man would allow himself to fall into a black hole? That is 
my question. Maybe if I can answer that, I would understand ourself. 

But this did not seem to interest the psychologist. She did not, in fact, 
even look directly at me. Her face had the focusless abstract gaze charac- 
teristic of somebody hothnked by the optic nerve to a computer system. 
Her talk was perfiinctory. To be fair, the object of her study was not the 
flesh me, but my computed reflection, the digital maps of my soul. I re- 
member the last thing she said. 

“We are fascinated with black holes because of their depth of 
metaphor,” she said, looking nowhere. “A black hole is, hterally, the place 
of no return. We see it as a metaphor for how we, ourselves, are hurled 
bhndly into a place from which no information ever reaches us, the place 
from which no one ever returns. We hve our hves falling into the future, 
and we will all inevitably meet the singularity.” She paused, expecting, 
no doubt, some comment. But I remained silent. 

“Just remember this,” she said, and for the first time her eyes returned 
to the outside world and focused on me. “This is a real black hole, not a 
metaphor. Don’t treat it hke a metaphor. Expect reahty.” She paused, 
and finally added, “Trust the math. It’s all we reaUy know, and aU that 
we have to trust.” 

Little help. 

Wolf versus the black hole! One might think that such a contest is an 
unequal one, that the black hole has an overwhelming advantage. 

Not quite so unequal. 

On my side, I have technology. To start with, the wormhole, the tech- 
nological sleight-of-space which got you fifty-seven light years from 
Earth in the first place. 

The wormhole is a monster of relativity no less than the black hole, a 
trick of curved space allowed by the theory of general relativity. After the 
Virgo black hole was discovered, a wormhole mouth was laboriously 
dragged to it, slower than hght, a project that took over a century. Once 
the wormhole was here, though, the trip became only a short one, barely 
a meter of travel. Anybody could come here and drop into it. 

A wormhole — a far too cute name, but one we seem to be stuck with — 
is a shortcut from one place to another. Physically, it is nothing more 
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than a loop of exotic matter. If you move through the hoop on this side of 
the wormhole, you emerge out the hoop on that side. Topologically, the 
two sides of the wormhole are pasted together, a piece cut out of space 
glued together elsewhere. 

Exhibiting an excessive sense of caution, the proctors of Earthspace re- 
fused to allow the other end of the Virgo wormhole to exit at the usual 
transportation nexus, the wormhole swarm at Neptune-Trojan 4. The far 
end of the wormhole opens instead to an orbit around Wolf-562, an undis- 
tinguished red dwarf sun circled by two airless planets that are little 
more than frozen rocks, twenty-one light-years from Earthspace. To get 
here we had to take a double wormhole hop: Wolf Virgo. 

The black hole is a hundred kilometers across. The wormhole is only a 
few meters across. I would think that they were overly cautious. 

The first lesson of relativity is that time and space are one. For a long 
time after the theoretical prediction that such a thing as a traversable 
wormhole ought to be possible, it was believed that a wormhole could also 
be made to traverse time as well. It was only much later, when wormhole 
travel was tested, that it was found that the Cauchy instability makes it 
impossible to form a wormhole that leads backward in time. The theory 
was correct — space and time are indeed just aspects of the same reality, 
spacetime — ^but any attempt to move a wormhole in such a way that it 
becomes a timehole produces a vacuum polarization to cancel out the 
time effect. 

After we — the spaceship I am to pilot, and mysel&yourself — come 
through the wormhole, the wormhole engineers go to work. I have never 
seen this process close up, so I stay nearby to watch. This is going to be 
interesting. 

A wormhole looks hke nothing more than a circular loop of string. It is, 
in fact, a loop of exotic material, negative-mass cosmic string. The engi- 
neers, working telerobotically via vacuum manipulator pods, spray 
charge onto the string. They charge it until it literally glows with 
Paschen discharge, hke a neon light in the dirty vacuum, and then use 
the electric charge to manipulate the shape. With the apphcation of in- 
visible electromagnetic fields, the string starts to twist. This is a slow 
process. Only a few meters across, the wormhole loop has a mass rough- 
ly equal to that of Jupiter. Negative to that of Jupiter, to be precise, my 
scientist persona reminds me, but either way, it is a slow thing to move. 

Ponderously, then, it twists further and further, until at last it be- 
comes a lemniscate, a figure of eight. The instant the string touches it- 
self it shimmers for a moment, and then suddenly there are two glowing 
circles before us, twisting and oscillating in shape hke jellyfish. 

The engineers spray more charge onto the two wormholes, and the two 
wormholes, arcing hghtning into space, slowly repel each other. The vi- 
brations of the cosmic string are spraying out gravitational radiation hke 
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a dog shaking off water — even where I am, floating ten kilometers dis- 
tant, I can feel it, like the swaying of invisible tides — and as they radiate 
energy, the loops enlarge. The radiation represents a serious danger. If 
the engineers lose control of the string for even a brief instant, it might 
enter the instability known as “squiggle mode,” and catastrophically en- 
large. The engineers damp out the radiation before it gets critical, 
though — they are, after all, well practiced at this — and the loops stabi- 
lize into two perfect circles. On the other side, at Wolf, precisely the same 
scene has played out, and two loops of exotic string now circle Wolf-562 
as well. The wormhole has been cloned. 

All wormholes are daughters of the original wormhole, found floating 
in the depths of interstellar space eleven hundred years ago, a natural 
loop of negative cosmic string as ancient as the Big Bang, invisible to the 
eyes save for the distortion of spacetime. That first one led from nowhere 
interesting to nowhere exciting, but from that one we bred hundreds, and 
now we casually move wormhole mouths from star to star, breeding new 
wormholes as it suits us, to form an ever-expanding network of connec- 
tions. 

I should not have been so close. Angry red hghts have been flashing in 
my peripheral vision, warning blinkers that I have been ignoring. The 
energy radiated in the form of gravitational waves had been prodigious, 
and would have, to a lesser person, been dangerous. But in my new body, 
I am nearly invulnerable, and if I can’t stand a mere wormhole cloning, 
there is no way I wdl be able to stand a black hole. So I ignore the warn- 
ings, wave briefly to the engineers — though I doubt that they can even 
see me, floating kilometers away — and use my reaction jets to scoot over 
to my ship. 

The ship I will pilot is docked to the research station, where the scien- 
tists have their instruments and the biological humans have their living 
quarters. The wormhole station is huge compared to my ship, which is a 
tiny ovoid occupying a berth almost invisible against the hull. There is no 
hurry for me to get to it. 

I’m surprised that any of the technicians can even see me, tiny as I am 
in the void, but a few of them apparently do, because in my radio I hear 
casual greetings called out: how’s it, okayo gozaimasu, hey glad you made 
it, how’s the bod? It’s hard to tell from the radio voices which ones are 
people I know, and which are only casual acquaintances. I answer back: 
how’s it, ohayo, yo, surpassing spec. None of them seem inclined to chat, 
but then, they’re busy with their own work. 

They are dropping things into the black hole. 

Throwing things in, more to say. The wormhole station orbits a tenth 
of an astronomical unit from the Virgo black hole, closer to the black hole 
than Mercury is to the sun. 'This is an orbit with a period of a little over 
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two days, but, even so close to the black hole, there is nothing to see. A 
rock, released to fall straight downward, takes almost a day to reach the 
horizon. 

One of the scientists supervising, a biological human named Sue, takes 
the time to talk with me a bit, explaining what they are measuring. What 
interests me most is that they are measuring whether the fall deviates 
from a straight hne. This will let them know whether the black hole is ro- 
tating. Even a shght rotation would mess up the intricate dance of the 
trajectory required for my ship. However, the best current theories pre- 
dict that an old black hole will have shed its angular momentum long 
ago, and, as far as the technicians can determine, their results show that 
the conjecture holds. 

The black hole, or the absence in space where it is located, is utterly in- 
visible from here. I follow the pointing finger of the scientist, but there is 
nothing to see. Even if I had a telescope, it is unlikely that I would be able 
to pick out the tiny region of utter blackness against the irregular dark- 
ness of an unfamihar sky. 

My ship is not so different from the drop probes. The main difference is 
that I will be on it. 

Before boarding the station, I jet over in close to inspect my ship, a 
miniature egg of perfectly reflective material. The huU is made of a single 
crystal of a synthetic material so strong that no earthly force could even 
dent it. 

A black hole, though, is no earthly force. 

Wolf versus the black hole! The second technological trick I have in my 
duel against the black hole is my body. 

I am no longer a fragile, fluid-filled biological human. The tidal forces 
at the horizon of a black hole would rip a true human apart in mere in- 
stants; the accelerations required to hover would squash one into hquid. 
To make this journey, I have downloaded your fragile biological mind 
into a body of more robust material. As important as the strength of my 
new body is the fact that it is tiny. The force produced by the curvature of 
gravity is proportional to the size of the object. My new body, a millimeter 
tall, is mdlions of times more resistant to being stretched to spaghetti. 

The new body has another advantage as well. With my mind operating 
as software on a computer the size of a pinpoint, my thinking and my re- 
flexes are thousands of times faster than biological. In fact, I have al- 
ready chosen to slow my thinking down, so that I can still interact with 
the biologicals. At full speed, my microsecond reactions are lightning 
compared to the molasses of neuron speeds in biological humans. I see far 
in the ultraviolet now, a necessary compensation for the fact that my vi- 
sion would consist of nothing but a blur if I tried to see by visible hght. 

You could have made my body any shape, of course, a tiny cube or even 
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a featureless sphere. But you followed the dictates of social convention. A 
right human should be recognizably a human, even if I am to be smaller 
than an ant, and so my body mimics a human body, although no part of it 
is organic, and my brain faithfully executes your own human brain soft- 
ware. From what I see and feel, externally and internally, I am com- 
pletely, perfectly human. 

As is right and proper. What is the value of experience to a machine? 

Later, after I return — if\ return — I can upload back. I can become you. 

But return is, as they say, still somewhat problematical. 

You, my original, what do you feel? Why did I think I would do it? I 
imagine you laughing hysterically about the trick you’ve played, sending 
me to drop into the black hole while you sit back in perfect comfort, in no 
danger. Imagining your laughter comforts me, for all that I know that it 
is false. I’ve been in the other place before, and never laughed. 

I remember the first time I feU into a star. 

We were hotlinked together, that time, united in onhne-realtime, our 
separate brains reacting as one brain. I remember what I thought, the 
incredible electric feel; ohmigod, am I really going to do this? Is it too late 
to back out? 

The idea had been nothing more than a whim, a crazy idea, at first. We 
had been dropping probes into a star, Groombridge 1830B, studying the 
dynamics of a flare star. We were done, just about, and the last-day-of- 
project party was just getting in swing. We were all fuzzed with neuro- 
transmitter randomizers, creativity spinning wild and critical thinking 
nearly zeroed. Somebody, I think it was Jenna, said, we could ride one 
down, you know. Wait for a flare, and then plunge through the middle of 
it. Helluva ride! 

Helluva splash at the end, too, somebody said, and laughed. 

Sure, somebody said. It might have been me. What do you figure? 
Download yourself to temp storage and then uphnk frames from yourself 
as you drop? 

’That works, Jenna said. Better: we copy our bodies first, then hnk the 
two brains. One body drops; the other copy hothnks to it. 

Somehow, I don’t remember when, the word “we” had grown to include 
me. 

“Sure,” I said. “And the copy on top is in null-input suspension; experi- 
ences the whole thing realtime!” 

In the morning, when we were focused again, I might have dismissed 
the idea as a whim of the fuzz, but for Jenna the decision was afready im- 
movable as a droplet of neutronium. Sure we’re dropping, let’s start now! 

We made a few changes. It takes a long time to fall into a star, even a 
small one like Bee, so the copy was reengineered to a slower thought- 
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rate, and the original body in null-input was frame-synched to the drop 
copy with impulse-echoers. Since the two brains were molecule by mole- 
cule identical, the upUnk bandwidth required was minimal. 

The probes were reworked to take a biological, which meant mostly 
that a coohng system had to be added to hold the interior temperature 
within the hquidus range of water. We did that by the simplest method 
possible: we surrounded the probes with a huge block of cometary ice. As 
it sublimated, the ionized gas would carry away heat. A secondary ad- 
vantage of the ice was that our friends, watching from orbit, would have 
a blazing cometary trail to cheer on. When the ice was used up, of course, 
the body would slowly vaporize. None of us would actually survive to hit 
the star. 

But that was no particular concern. If the experience turned out to be 
too undesirable, we could always edit the pain part of it out of the memo- 
ry later. 

It would have made more sense, perhaps, to have simply recorded the 
brain-uplink from the copy onto a local high-temp buffer, squirted it 
back, and linked to it as a memory upload. But Jenna would have none 
of that. She wanted to experience it in realtime, or at least in as close to 
realtime as speed-of-hght delays allow. 

Three of us — Jenna, Martha, and me — dropped. Something seems to be 
missing from my memory here; I can’t remember the reason I decided to do 
it. It must have been something about a biological body, some a-rational 
consideration that seemed normal to my then-body, that I could never back 
down from a crazy whim of Jenna’s. 

And I had the same experience, the same feehng then, as I, you, did, al- 
ways do, the feehng that my god I am the copy and I am going to die. But 
that time, of course, thinking every thought in synchrony, there was no 
way at all to tell the copy from the original, to split the me from you. 

It is, in its way, a glorious feehng. 

I dropped. 

You felt it, you remember it. Boring at first, the long drop with nothing 
but freefall and the chatter of friends over the radio-link. Then the ice 
shell slowly flaking away, ionizing and beginning to glow, a diaphanous 
cocoon of pale violet, and below the red star getting larger and larger, the 
surface mottled and wrinkled, and then suddenly we fell into and 
through the flare, a huge luminous vault above us, dwarfing our bodies 
in the immensity of creation. 

An unguessable distance beneath me, the curvature of the star van- 
ished, and, still falling at three hundred kilometers per second, I was 
hanging motionless over an infinite plane stretching from horizon to 
horizon. 

And then the last of the ice vaporized, and I was suddenly suspended 
in nothing, hanging nailed to the burning sky over endless crimson hori- 
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zons of infinity, and pain came like the inevitability of mountains — didn’t 
edit it — pain like infinite oceans, like continents, like a vast, airless 
world. 

Jenna, now I remember. The odd thing is, I never did really connect in 
any significant way with Jenna. She was already in a quadrad of her own, 
a quadrad she was fiercely loyal to, one that was sohd and accepting to her 
chameleon character, neither needing nor wanting a fifth for completion. 

Long after, maybe a century or two later, I found out that Jenna had 
disassembled herself. After her quadrad spht apart, she’d downloaded 
her character to a mainframe, and then painstakingly cataloged every- 
thing that made her Jenna; all her various skills and insights, everything 
she had experienced, no matter how minor, each facet of her character, 
every memory and dream and longing; the msrriad subroutines of person- 
ahty. She indexed her soul, and she put the ten thousand pieces of it into 
the public domain for download. A thousand people, maybe a mUlion peo- 
ple, maybe even more, have pieces of Jenna, her cleverness, her insight, 
her skill at playing antique instruments. 

But nobody has her sense of self. After she copied her subroutines, she 
deleted herself. 

And who am I? 

'Two of the technicians who fit me into my spaceship and who assist in 
the ten thousand elements of the preflight check are the same fi-iends 
from that drop, long ago; one of them even still in the same biological 
body as he had then, although eight hundred years older, his vigor undi- 
minished by biological reconstruction. My survival, if I am to survive, will 
be dependent on microsecond timing, and I’m embarrassed not to be able 
to remember his name. 

He was, I recall, rather stodgy and conservative even back then. 

We joke and trade small talk as the checkout proceeds. I’m still dis- 
tracted by my self-questioning, the implications of my growing reahza- 
tion that I have no understanding of why I’m doing this. 

Exploring a black hole would be no adventure if only we had faster- 
than-light travel, but of the thousand technological miracles of the third 
and fourth millennia, this one miracle was never realized. If I had the 
mythical FTL motor, I could simply drive out of the black hole. At the 
event horizon, space falls into the black hole at the speed of light; the 
mythical motor would make that no barrier. 

But such a motor we do not have. One of the reasons I’m taking the 
plunge — not the only one, not the main one, but one — is in the hope that 
scientific measurements of the warped space inside the black hole will 
elucidate the nature of space and time, and so I myself will make one of 
the innumerable small steps to bring us closer to an FTL drive. 
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The spaceship I am to pilot has a drive nearly — but not quite — as 
good. It contains a microscopic twist of spacetime inside an impervious 
housing, a twist that will parity-reverse ordinary matter into mirror- 
matter. This total conversion engine gives my ship truly ferocious levels 
of thrust. The gentlest nudge of my steering rockets will give me thou- 
sands of gravities of acceleration. Unthinkable acceleration for a biolog- 
ical body, no matter how well cushioned. The engine will allow the rock- 
et to dare the unthinkable, to hover at the very edge of the event 
horizon, to maneuver where space itself is accelerating at nearly hght- 
speed. This vehicle, no larger than a peanut, contains the engines of an 
interstellar probe. 

Even with such an engine, most of the ship is reaction mass. 

The preflight checks are all green. I am ready to go. I power up my in- 
struments, check everything out for myself, verify what has already been 
checked three times, and then check once again. My pilot persona is very 
thorough. Green. 

‘Tou stiU haven’t named your ship,” comes a voice to me. It is the tech- 
nician, the one whose name I have forgotten. “What is your call sign?” 

One way journey, I think. Maybe something from Dante? No, Sartre 
said it better: no exit. “Huis Clos,” I say, and drop free. 

Let them look it up. 

Alone. 

The laws of orbital mechanics have not been suspended, and I do not 
drop into the black hole. Not yet. With the shghtest touch of my steering 
engines — I do not dare use the main engine this close to the station — ^I 
drop into an elliptical orbit, one with a perimelasma closer to, but still 
well outside, the dangerous zone of the black hole. The black hole is stiU 
invisible, but inside my tiny kingdom I have enhanced senses of exquisite 
sensitivity, spreading across the entire spectrum from radio to gamma 
radiation. I look with my new eyes to see if I can detect an X-ray glow of 
interstellar hydrogen being ripped apart, but if there is any such, it is too 
faint to be visible with even my sensitive instruments. The interstellar 
medium is so thin here as to be essentially nonexistent. The black hole is 
invisible. 

I smile. This makes it better, somehow. The black hole is pure, unsul- 
hed by any outside matter. It consists of gravity and nothing else, as close 
to a pure mathematical abstraction as anything in the universe can ever 
be. 

It is not too late to back away. If I were to choose to accelerate at a mil- 
lion gravities, I would reach relativistic velocities in about thirty seconds. 
No wormholes would be needed for me to run away; I would barely even 
need to slow down my brain to cruise at nearly the speed of hght to any- 
where in the colonized galaxy. 
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But I know I won’t. The psychologist knew it too, damn her, or she 
would never have approved me for the mission. Why? What is it about 
me? 

As I worry about this with part of my attention, while the pilot persona 
flies the ship, I flash onto a realization, and at this reaUzation another 
memory hits. It is the psychologist, and in the memory I’m attracted to 
her sexually, so much so that you are distracted from what she is saying. 

I feel no sexual attraction now, of course. I can barely remember what 
it is. That part of the memory is odd, alien. 

“We can’t copy the whole brain to the simulation, but we can copy 
enough that, to yourself, you will still feel hke yourself,” she said. She is 
talking to the air, not to you. “You won’t notice any gaps.” 

I’m brain-damaged. This is the explanation. 

You frowned. “How could I not notice that some of my memories are 
missing?” ^ 

“The brain makes adjustments. Remember, at any given time, you nev- 
er even use 1 percent of 1 percent of your memories. What we’U be leav- 
ing out will be stuff that you will never have finy reason to think about. 
The memory of the taste of strawberries, for example; the floor-plan of 
the house you hved in as a teenager. Your first kiss.” 

This bothered you somewhat — ^you want to remain yourself I concen- 
trate, hard. What do strawberries taste like? I can’t remember. I’m not 
even certain what color they are. Round fruits, like apples, I think, only 
smaller. And the same color as apples, or something similar. I’m sure, ex- 
cept I don’t remember what color that is. 

You decided that you can live with the editing, as long as it doesn’t 
change the essential you. You smiled. “Leave in the first kiss.” 

So I can never possibly solve the riddle: what kind of a man is it that 
would dehberately allow himself to drop into a black hole. I cannot, be- 
cause I don’t have the memories of you. In a real sense, I am not you at 
aU. 

But I do remember the kiss. 'The walk in the darkness, the grass wet 
with dew, the moon a silver sliver on the horizon, turning to her, and her 
face already turned up to meet my Ups. The taste indescribable, more 
feeling than taste (not hke strawberries at all), the small hardness of her 
teeth behind the lips — all there. Except the one critical detail: I don’t 
have any idea at aU who she was. 

WTiat else am I missing? Do I even know what I don’t know? 

I was a child, maybe nine, and there was no tree in the neighborhood 
that you could not climb. I was a careful, meticulous, methodical climber. 
On the taUest of the trees, when you reached toward the top, you were 
above the forest canopy (did I Uve in'a forest?) and, out of the dimness of 
the forest floor, emerged into brilUant sunshine. Nobody else could climb 
hke you; nobody ever suspected how high I cUmbed. It was your private 
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hiding place, so high that the world was nothing but a sea of green waves 
in the valley between the mountains. 

It was my own stupidity, really. At the very limit of the altitude needed 
to emerge into sunlight, the branches were skinny, narrow as your little 
finger. They bent alarmingly with your weight, but I knew exactly how 
much they would take. The bending was a thriU, but I was cautious, and 
knew exactly what I was doing. 

It was further down, where the branches were thick and safe, that I got 
careless. Three points of support, that was the rule of safety, but I was 
reaching for one branch, not paying attention, when one in my other 
hand broke, and I was off balance. I slipped. For a prolonged instant I 
was suspended in space, branches all about me, I reached out and 
grasped only leaves, and I fell and fell and fell, and all I could think as 
leaves and branches fell upward past me was, oh my, I made a miscalcu- 
lation; I was really stupid. 

The flash memory ends with no conclusion. I must have hit the ground, 
but I cannot remember it. Somebody must have found me, or else I wan- 
dered or crawled back, perhaps in a daze, and found somebody, but I can- 
not remember it. 

Half a million kilometers from the hole. If my elliptical orbit were 
around the sun instead of a black hole, I would already have penetrated 
the surface. I now hold the record for the closest human approach. There 
is still nothing to see with unmagnified senses. It seems surreal that I’m 
in the grip of something so powerful that is utterly invisible. With my 
augmented eyes used as a telescope, I can detect the black hole by what 
isn’t there, a tiny place of blackness nearly indistinguishable from any 
other patch of darkness except for an odd motion of the stars near it. 

My ship is sending a continuous stream of telemetry back to the sta- 
tion. I have an urge to add a verbal commentary — there is plenty of band- 
width — ^but I have nothing to say. There is only one person I have any in- 
terest in talking to, and you are cocooned at absolute zero, waiting for me 
to upload myself and become you. 

My ellipse takes me inward, moving faster and faster. I am still in 
Newton’s grip, far from the sphere where Einstein takes hold. 

A tenth of a solar radius. The blackness I orbit is now large enough to 
see without a telescope, as large as the sun seen from Earth, and swells 
as I watch with time-distorted senses. Due to its gravity, the blackness in 
front of the star pattern is a bit larger than the disk of the black hole it- 
self. Square root of twenty-seven over two — about two and a half times 
larger, the physicist persona notes. I watch in fascination. 

What I see is a bubble of purest blackness. The bubble pushes the dis- 
tant stars away fi'om it as it swells. My orbital motion makes the back- 
ground stars appear to sweep across the sky, and I watch them approach 
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the black hole and then, smoothly pushed by the gravity, move off to the 
side, a river of stars flowing past an invisible obstacle. It is a gravitation- 
al lensing effect, I know, but the view of flowing stars is so spectacular 
that I cannot help but watch it. The gravity pushes each star to one side 
or the other. If a star were to pass directly behind the hole, it would ap- 
pear to spht and for an instant become a perfect circle of light, an Ein- 
stein ring. But this precise ahgnment is too rare to see by accident. 

Closer, I notice an even odder effect. The sweeping stars detour 
smoothly around the bubble of blackness, but very close to the bubble, 
there are other stars, stars that actually move in the opposite direction, a 
counterflowing river of stars. It takes me a long time (microseconds per- 
haps) before my physicist persona teUs me that I am seeing the image of 
the stars in the Einstein mirror. The entire external universe is mirrored 
in a narrow ring outside the black hole, and the mirror image flows along 
with a mirror of my own motion. 

In the center of the ring there is nothing at all. 

Five thousand kilometers, and I am moving fast. The gravitational ac- 
celeration here is over ten million gees, and I am still fifty times the 
Schwarzschild radius from the black hole. Einstein’s correction is still 
tiny, though, and if I were to do nothing, my orbit would whip around the 
black hole and still escape into the outside world. 

One thousand kilometers. Perimelasma, the closest point of my eUipti- 
cal orbit. Ten times the Schwarzschild radius, close enough that Ein- 
stein’s correction to Newton now makes a small difference to the geome- 
try of space. I fire my engines. My speed is so tremendous that it takes 
over a second of my engine firing at a miUion gravities to circularize my 
orbit. 

My time sense has long since speeded up back to normal, and then 
faster than normal. I orbit the black hole about ten times per second. 

My god, this is why I exist, this is why I’m here! 

AU my doubts are gone in the rush of naked power. No biological could 
have survived this far; no biological could have even survived the milhon- 
gee circularization burn, and I am only at the very beginning! I grin like 
a maniac, throb with a most unscientific excitement that must be the 
electronic equivalent of an adrenahne high. 

Oh, this ship is good. This ship is sweet. A miUion-gee burn, smooth as 
magnetic levitation, and I barely cracked the throttle. I should have tak- 
en it for a spin before dropping in, should have hot-rodded Huis Clos 
around the stellar neighborhood. But it had been absolutely out of the 
question to fire the main engine close to the wormhole station. Even with 
the incredible efficiency of the engine, that miUion-gee perimelasma burn 
must have ht up the research station like an unexpected sun. 

I can’t wait to take Huis Clos in and see what it will really do. 

My orbital velocity is a quarter of the speed of hght. 
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The orbit at nine hundred kilometers is only a parking orbit, a chance 
for me to configure my equipment, make final measurements, and, in 
principle, a last chance for me to change my mind. There is nothing to re- 
connoiter that the probes have not already measured, though, and there 
is no chance that I will change my mind, however sensible that may 
seem. 

The river of stars swirls in a dance of counterflow around the black- 
ness below me. The horizon awaits. 

The horizon below is invisible, but real. There is no barrier at the hori- 
zon, nothing to see, nothing to feel. I will even be unable to detect it, ex- 
cept for my calculations. 

An event horizon is a one-way membrane, a place you can pass into but 
neither you nor your radio signals can pass out of. According to the math- 
ematics, as I pass through the event horizon, the directions of space and 
time change identity. Space rotates into time; time rotates into space. 
What this means is that the direction to the center of the black hole, after 
I pass the event horizon, will be the fiiture. The direction out of the black 
hole will be the past. This is the reason that no one and nothing can ever 
leave a black hole; the way inward is the one' direction we always must 
go, whether we will it or not: into the future. 

Or so the mathematics says. 

The future, inside a black hole, is a very short one. 

So far the mathematics has been right on. Nevertheless, I go on. With 
infinitesimal blasts from my engine, I inch my orbit lower. 

The bubble of blackness gets larger, and the counterflow of stars 
around it becomes more complex. As I approach three times the Schwarz- 
schild radius, 180 kilometers, I check all my systems. This is the point of 
no rescue: inside three Schwarzschdd radii, no orbits are stable, and my 
automatic systems will be constantly thrusting to adjust my orbital pa- 
rameters to keep me from faUing into the black hole or being flung away 
to infinity. My systems are all functional, in perfect form for the danger- 
ous drop. My orbital velocity is already half the speed of hght. Below this 
point, centrifugal force will decrease toward zero as I lower my orbit, and 
I must use my thrusters to increase my velocity as I descend, or else 
plunge into the hole. 

when I grew up, in the last years of the second millennium, nobody 
thought that they would hve forever. Nobody would have beheved me if I 
told them that by my thousandth birthday, I would have no concept of 
truly dying. 

Even if aU our clever tricks fad, even if I plunge through the event hori- 
zon and am stretched into spaghetti and crushed by the singularity, I will 
not die. You, my original, will live on, and if you were to die, we have 
made dozens of back-ups and spin-off copies of myselves in the past, some 
versions of which must surely stiU be living on. My individual hfe has ht- 
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tie importance. I can, if I chose, uphnk my brain-state to the orbiting sta- 
tion right at this instant, and reawake, whole, continuing this exact 
thought, unaware (except on an abstract intellectual level) that I and you 
are not the same. 

But we are not the same, you and 1. 1 am an edited-down version of 
you, and the memories that have been edited out, even if I never happen 
to think them, make me different, a new individual. Not you. 

On a metaphorical level, a black hole stands for death, the blackness 
that is sucking us all in. But what meaning does death have in a world of 
matrix back-ups and modular personahty? Is my plunge a death wish? Is 
it thumbing my nose at death? Because I intend to survive. Not you. Me. 

I orbit the black hole over a hundred times a second now, but I have 
revved my brain processing speed accordingly, so that my orbit seems to 
me leisurely enough. The view here is odd. The black hole has swollen to 
the size of a small world below me, a world of perfect velvet darkness, 
surrounded by a belt of madly rotating stars. 

No engine, no matter how energetic, can put a ship into an orbit at 1.5 
times the Schwarzschild radius; at this distance, the orbital velocity is 
the speed of hght, and not even my total-conversion engine can acceler- 
ate me to that speed. Below that, there are no orbits at aU. I stop my de- 
scent at an orbit just sixty kilometers from the event horizon, when my 
orbital velocity reaches 85 percent of the speed of hght. Here I can coast, 
ignoring the constant small adjustments of the thrusters that keep my 
orbit from sliding off the knife-edge. The velvet blackness of the black 
hole is almost half of the universe now, and if I were to trust the outside 
view, I am diving at a slant downward into the black hole. I ignore my pi- 
lot’s urge to override the automated navigation and manually even out 
the trajectory. The downward slant is only relativistic aberration, noth- 
ing more, an illusion of my velocity. 

And 85 percent of the speed of hght is as fast as I dare orbit; I must 
conserve my fuel for the difficult part of the plunge to come. 

In my unsteady orbit sixty kilometers above the black hole, I let my 
ship’s computer chat with the computer of the wormhole station, updat- 
ing and downloading my sensors’ observations. 

At this point, according to the mission plan, I am supposed to uphnk 
my brain state, so that should anything go wrong further down the weU, 
you, my original, wdl be able to download my state and experiences to 
this point. To heU with that, I think, a tiny bit of rebeUion. I am not you. 
If you awaken with my memories, I wiU be no less dead. 

Nobody at the wormhole station questions my decision not to upload. 

I remember one other thing now. “You’re a type N personahty,” the 
psychologist had said, twitching her thumb to leaf through invisible 
pages of test results. The gesture marked her era; only a person who had 
grown up before computer hothnks would move a physical muscle in com- 
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manding a virtual. She was twenty-first century, possibly even twenti- 
eth. “But I suppose you already know that.” 

‘“Type N?” you asked. 

“Novelty-seeking,” she said. “Most particularly, one not prone to panic 
at new situations.” 

“Oh,” you said. You did already know that. “Speaking of novelty seek- 
ing, how do you feel about going to bed with a type N personahty?” 

“That would be unprofessional.” She frowned. “I think.” 

“Not even one who is about to jump down a black hole?” 

She terminated the computer link with a flick of her wrist, and turned 
to look at you. “Well — 

From this point onward, microsecond timing is necessary for the dance 
we have planned to succeed. My computer and the station computer 
meticulously compare clocks, measuring Doppler shifts to exquisite pre- 
cision. My clocks are running slow, as expected, but half of the slowness 
is relativistic time dilation due to my velocity. The gravitational redshift 
is stiU modest. After some milliseconds — a long wait for me, in my hyped- 
up state — they declare that they agree. The station has already done 
their part, and I begin the next phase of my descent. 

The first thing I do is fire my engine to stop my orbit. I crack the throt- 
tle to fifty milhon gees of acceleration, and the burn takes nearly a sec- 
ond, a veritable eternity, to slow my flight. 

For a moment I hover, and start to drop. I dare not drop too fest, and I 
ramp my throttle up, to a hundred megagee, five hundred, a bilhon grav- 
ities. At forty billion gravities of acceleration, my engine thrust equals 
the gravity of the black hole, and I hover. 

The blackness has now swallowed half of the universe. Everything be- 
neath me is black. Between the black below and the starry sky above, a 
spectacularly bright Une exactly bisects the sky. I have reached the alti- 
tude at which orbital velocity is just equal to the speed of hght, and the 
hght from my rocket exhaust is in orbit around the black hole. The line I 
see around the sky is my view of my own rocket, seen by hght that has 
traveled all the way around the black hole. All I can see is the exhaust, 
far brighter than anything else in the sky. 

The second brightest thing is the laser beacon from the wormhole sta- 
tion above me, shifted from the original red laser color to a greenish blue. 
The laser marks the exact hne between the station and the black hole, 
and I maneuver carefully until I am directly beneath the orbiting station. 

At forty billion gravities, even my ultrastrong body is at its hmits. I 
cannot move, and even my smallest finger is pressed against the form-fit- 
ting acceleration couch. But the controls, hardware-interfaced to my 
brain, do not require me to lift a finger to command the spacecraft. The 
command I give Huis Clos is: down. 
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My engine throttles down slightly, and I drop inward from the photon 
sphere, the bright hne of my exhaust vanishes. Every stray photon from 
my drive is now sucked downward. 

Now my view of the universe has changed. The black hole has become 
the universe around me, and the universe itself, all the galaxies and 
stars and the wormhole station, is a shrinking sphere of sparkhng dust 
above me. 

Sixty bilhon gravities. Seventy. Eighty. 

Eighty bilhon gravities is full throttle. I am burning fuel at an incredi- 
ble rate, and only barely hold steady. I am still twenty kilometers above 
the horizon. 

There is an unbreakable law of physics: incredible accelerations re- 
quire incredible fuel consumption. Even though my spaceship is, by 
mass, comprised mostly of fuel, I can maintain less than a millisecond 
worth of thrust at this acceleration. I cut my engine and drop. 

It will not be long now. This is my last chance to uplink a copy of my 
mind back to the wormhole station to wake in your body, with my last 
memory the decision to upload my mind. 

I do not. 

The stars are blueshifted by a factor of two, which does not make them 
noticeably bluer. Now that I have stopped accelerating, the starhght is 
faUing into the hole along with me, and the stars do not blueshift any fur- 
ther. My instruments probe the vacuum around me. The theorists say 
that the vacuum close to the horizon of a black hole is an exotic vacuum, 
abristle with secret energy. Only a ship plunging through the event hori- 
zon would be able to measure this. I do, recording the results carefully on 
my ship’s on-board recorders, since it is now far too late to send anything 
back by radio. 

There is no sign to mark the event horizon, and there is no indication 
at all when I cross it. If it were not for my computer, there would be no 
way for me to tell that I have passed the point of no return. 

Nothing is different. I look around the tiny cabin, and can see no 
change. The blackness below me continues to grow, but is otherwise not 
changed. The outside universe continues to shrink above me; the bright- 
ness beginning to concentrate into a belt around the edge of the glowing 
sphere of stars, but this is only an effect of my motion. The only difference 
is that I have only a few hundred microseconds left. 

From the viewpoint of the outside world, the hght from my spacecraft 
has slowed down and stopped at the horizon. But I have far outstripped 
my lagging image, and am falhng toward the center at incredible speed. 
At the exact center is the singularity, far smaller than an atom, a math- 
ematical point of infinite gravity and infinite mystery. 

Whoever I am, whether or not I survive, I am now the first person to 
penetrate the event horizon of a black hole. That’s worth a cheer, even 
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with nobody to hear. Now I have to count on the hope that the microsec- 
ond timing of the technicians above me had been perfect for the second 
part of my intricate dance, the part that might, if all goes well, allow me 
to survive. 

Above me, according to theory, the stars have already burned out, and 
even the most miserly red dwarf has sputtered the last of its hydrogen 
fuel and grown cold. The universe has already ended, and the stars have 
gone out. I still see a steady glow of starlight from the universe above me, 
but this is fossil hght, hght that has been falhng down into the black hole 
with me for eons, trapped in the infinitely stretched time of the black 
hole. 

For me, time has rotated into space, and space into time. Nothing feels 
different to me, but I cannot avoid the singularity at the center of the 
black hole any more than I can avoid the future. Unless, that is, I have a 
trick. 

Of course, I have a trick. 

At the center of the spherical universe above me is a dot of bright blue- 
violet; the fossil hght of the laser beacon from the orbiting station. My re- 
action jets have kept on adjusting my trajectory to keep me centered in 
the guidance beam, so I am directly below the station. Anything dropped 
from the station will, if everything works right, drop directly on the path 
I follow. 

I am approaching close to the center now, and the tidal forces stretch- 
ing my body are creeping swiftly toward a bilhon gees per millimeter. 
Much higher, and even my tremendously strong body will be ripped to 
spaghetti. There are only microseconds left for me. It is time. 

I hammer my engine, full throttle. Far away, and long ago, my friends 
at the wormhole station above dropped a wormhole into the event hori- 
zon. If their timing was perfect — 

From a universe that has already died, the wormhole cometh. 

Even with my enhanced time sense, things happen fast. The laser bea- 
con blinks out, and the wormhole sweeps down around me like the 
vengeance of God, far faster than I can react. The sparkle-filled sphere of 
the universe blinks out like a light, and the black hole — and the tidal 
forces stretching my body — abruptly disappears. For a single instant I 
see a black disk below me, and then the wormhole rotates, twists, 
stretches, and then silently vanishes. 

Ripped apart by the black hole. 

My ship is vibrating like a bell from the abrupt release of tidal stretch- 
ing. “I did it,” I shout. “It worked! God damn it, it really worked!” 

This was what was predicted by the theorists, that I would be able to 
pass through the wormhole before it was shredded by the singularity at 
the center. The other possibihty, that the singularity itself, infinitesimal- 
ly small and infinitely powerful, might follow me through the wormhole. 
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was laughed at by everyone who had any claim to understand wormhole 
physics. This time, the theorists were right. 

But where am I? 

There should be congratulations pouring into my radio by now, teams 
of friends and technicians swarming over to greet me, cheering and 
shouting. 

“Huis Clos,” I say, over the radio. “I made it! Huis Clos here. Is any- 
body there?” 

In theory, I should have reemerged at Wolf-562. But I do not see it. In 
fact, what I see is not recognizably the universe at all. 

There are no stars. 

Instead of stars, the sky is filled with hnes, parallel hnes of white light 
by the uncountable thousands. Dominating the sky, where the star Wolf- 
562 should have been, is a glowing red cylinder, perfectly straight, 
stretching to infinity in both directions. 

Have I been transported into some other universe? Could the black 
hole’s gravity sever the wormhole, cutting it loose from our universe en- 
tirely, and connect it into this strange new one? 

If so, it has doomed me. The wormhole behind me, my only exit from 
this strange universe, is already destroyed. Not that escaping through it 
could have done me any good — it would only have brought me back to the 
place I escaped, to be crushed by the singularity of the black hole. 

I could just turn my brain off, and I will have lost nothing, in a sense. 
They will bring you out of your suspended state, tell you that the edition 
of you that dropped into the black hole failed to upload, and they lost con- 
tact after it passed the event horizon. The experiment failed, but you had 
never been in danger. 

But, however much you think we are the same, I am not you. I am a 
unique individual. When they revive you, without your expected new 
memories, I will still be gone. 

I want to survive. I want to return. 

A universe of tubes of light! Brilliant bars of an infinite cage. The 
bright lines in the sky have shght variations in color, from pale red to 
plasma-arc blue. They must be similar to the red cylinder near me, I fig- 
ure, but light-years away. How could a universe have lines of hght in- 
stead of stars? 

I am amazingly well equipped to investigate that question, with senses 
that range from radio through X-ray, and I have nothing else to do for the 
next thousand years or so. So I take a spectrum of the light from the 
glowing red cylinder. 

I have no expectation that the spectrum will reveal anything I can in- 
terpret, but oddly, it looks normal. Impossibly, it looks like the spectrum 
of a star. 

The computer can even identify, from its data of millions of spectra, 
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precisely which star. The light from the cyhnder has the spectral signa- 
ture of Wolf-562. 

Coincidence? It cannot possibly be coincidence, out of biUions of possi- 
ble spectra, that this glowing sword in the sky has exactly the spectrum 
of the star that should have been there. There can be no other conclusion 
but that the cylinder is Wolf-562. 

I take a few more spectra, this time picking at random three of the 
hnes of hght in the sky, and the computer analyzes them for me. A bright 
one: the spectrum of 61 Virginia. A dimmer one: a match to Wolf-1061. A 
blue-white streak: Vega. 

The hnes in the sky are stars. 

What does this mean? 

I’m not in another universe. I am in our universe, but the universe has 
been transformed. Could the coUision of a wormhole with a black hole de- 
stroy our entire universe, stretching suns like taffy into infinite straight 
hnes? Impossible. Even if it had, I would stdl see far-away stars as dots, 
since the hght from them has been traveling for hundreds of years. 

The universe cannot have changed. Therefore, by logic, it must be me 
who has been transformed. 

Having figured out this much, the only possible answer is obvious. 

When the mathematicians describe the passage across the event hori- 
zon of a black hole, they say that the space and time directions switch 
identity. I had always thought this only a mathematical oddity, but if it 
were true, if I had rotated when I passed the event horizon, and was now 
perceiving time as a direction in space, and one of the space axes as 
time — this would explain everything. Stars extend from billions of years 
into the past to long into the future; perceiving time as space, I see hnes 
of hght. If I were to come closer and f^ind one of the rocky planets of Wolf 
562, it would look like a braid around the star, a helix of sohd rock. Could 
I land on it? How would I interact with a world where what I perceive as 
time is a direction in space? 

My physicist persona doesn’t like this explanation, but is at a loss to 
find a better one. In this strange sideways existence, I must be violating 
the conservation laws of physics like mad, but the persona could find no 
other hypothesis and must reluctantly agree: time is rotated into space. 

To anybody outside, I must look hke a string, a knobby long rope with 
one end at the wormhole and the other at my death, wherever that might 
be. But nobody could see me fast enough, since with no extension in time 
I musi, only be a transient event that bursts everywhere into existence 
and vanishes at the same instant. 'There is no way I can signal, no way I 
can communicate— 

Or? Time, to me, is now a direction I can travel in as simply as using 
my rocket. I could find a planet, travel parallel to the direction of the sur- 
face — 
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But, no, all I could do would be to appear to the inhabitants briefly as a 
disk, a cross-section of myself, infinitely thin. There is no way I could 
communicate. 

But I can travel in time, if I want. Is there any way I can use this? 

Wait. If I have rotated from space into time, then there is one direction 
in space that I cannot travel. Which direction is that? The direction that 
used to be away from the black hole. 

Interesting thoughts, but not ones which help me much. To return, I 
need to once again flip space and time. I could dive into a black hole. This 
would again rotate space and time, but it wouldn’t do me any good; once 
I left the black hole — if I could leave the black hole — nothing would 
change. 

Unless there were a wormhole inside the black hole, faUing inward to 
destruction just at the same instant I was there? But the only wormhole 
that has fallen into a black hole was already destroyed. Unless, could I 
travel forward in time? Surely some day the research team would drop a 
new wormhole into the black hole — 

Idiot. Of course there’s a solution. Time is a spacelike dimension to me, 
so I can travel either direction in time now, forward or back. I need only 
to move back to an instant just after the wormhole passed through the 
event horizon, and, applying full thrust, shoot through. The very moment 
that my original self shoots through the wormhole to escape the singu- 
larity, I can pass through the opposite direction, and rotate myself back 
into the real universe. 

The station at Virgo black hole is forty light years away, and I don’t 
dare use the original wormhole to reach it. My spacetime-rotated body 
must be an elongated snake in this version of space-time, and I do not 
wish to find out what a wormhole passage will do to it until I have no oth- 
er choice. StiU, that is no problem for me. Even with barely enough fuel to 
thrust for a few microseconds, I can reach an appreciable fraction of hght- 
speed, and I can slow down my brain to make the trip appear only an in- 
stant. 

To an outside observer, it takes literally no time at all. 

“No,” says the psych tech, when I ask her. ‘"There’s no law that compels 
you to uplink back into your original. You’re a free human being. Your 
original can’t force you.” 

“Great,” I say. Soon I’m going to have to arrange to get a biological body 
built for myself. This one is superb, but it’s a disadvantage in social in- 
tercourse being only a millimeter tall. 

The transition back to real space worked perfectly. Once I figured out 
how to navigate in time-rotated space, it had been easy enough to find 
the wormhole and the exact instant it had penetrated the event horizon. 

“Are you going to link your experiences to public domain?” the tech 
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asks. “I think he would like to see what you experienced. Musta been 
pretty incredible.” 

“Maybe,” I said. 

“For that matter,” the psych tech added, “I’d like to hnk it, too.” 

“rU think about it.” 

So I am a real human being now, independent of you, my original. 

There had been cheers and celebrations when I had emerged from the 
wormhole, but nobody had an inkling quite how strange my trip had been 
until I told them. Even then, I doubt that I was quite believed until the 
sensor readings and computer logs of Huis Clos confirmed my story with 
hard data. 

The physicists had been ecstatic. A new tool to probe time and space. 
The abihty to rotate space into time will open up incredible capabihties. 
They were already planning new expeditions, not the least of which was 
a trip to probe right to the singularity itself 

They had been duly impressed with my solution to the problem, al- 
though, after an hour of thinking it over, they all agreed it had been quite 
obvious. “It was lucky,” one of them remarked, “that you decided to go 
through the wormhole from the opposite side, that second time.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“If you’d gone through the same direction, you’d have rotated an addi- 
tional ninety degrees, instead of going back.” 

“So?” 

“Reversed the time vector. Turns you into antimatter. First touch of 
the interstellar medium — Poof” 

“Oh,” I said. I hadn’t thought of that. It made me feel a httle less clever. 

Now that the mission is over, I have no purpose, no direction for my ex- 
istence. The future is empty, the black hole that we aU must travel into. I 
will get a biological body, yes, and embark on the process of finding out 
who I am. Maybe, I think, this is a task that everybody has to do. 

And then I will meet you. With luck, perhaps I’ll even hke you. 

And maybe, if I should like you enough, and I feel confident. I’ll decide 
to upload you into myself and once more, we wdl again be one. • 
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PF 11 0 ,” Sarah’s mother said, her voice barely more than a whisper 
M around the tubes. “You can’t. They kill people in there.” 

H Sarah held her mother’s good hand — the one without the IV. 
1 1 Small chips dotted her mother’s face and body, each scanning vi- 
tal signs. It made her look as if she had chickenpox. 

The doctor was watching Sarah. The doctor was a thin thirtyish woman 
with nut-brown eyes and hght brown skin. Her hair, a delicate blonde, 
was shoulder length and covered with a nearly invisible clean-net so no 
strands fell free. 

“Sarah?” the doctor said, and it made Sarah wonder how a woman ten 
years younger than herself managed to sound make one word so conde- 
scending. 

“Sarah — ” her mother said again. ‘You can’t.” 

‘You can’t go home,” Sarah said. 

“But you could take me.” 

Sarah closed her eyes. One more thing. It had taken aU of her strength 
to get to the hospital each day before visiting hours closed. She had lost a 
day of work to be here this afternoon. Her secretarial job was rare, pre- 
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cious, and difficult. It also only paid a quarter of what she really needed. 
Besides, the children were doubled up in one room in her two-bedroom 
apartment. If her mother came to stay, someone would have to sleep on 
the couch. 

Her mother’s hand clutched, the bones cutting off the circulation in 
Sarah’s fingers. Sarah opened her eyes. Her mother’s skin was chalk- 
white; her bps almost blue. 

“Please,” she said. 

‘Tou didn’t take Gram,” Sarah said, and then bit her tongue. 

“I don’t think you need me any longer,” the doctor said. “Page me, 
Sarah, when you reach a decision.” 

“It’s not her decision to make,” her mother said. 

“What do you want to do, Mrs. Chomley?” the doctor asked, addressing 
Sarah’s mother for the first time. 

“I want to go home,” her mother said. 

“That’s not possible,” the doctor said. 

“Then I want to go with Sarah.” 

The doctor looked at Sarah. Sarah looked away. How come the doctor, 
who usually ignored her mother, used a respectfal title when she finally 
addressed her? 

“Do you have other family?” the doctor asked. 

“No,” Sarah said. 

“Then it looks, my dear,” the doctor said, “as if it’s up to you.” 

1986: Gram’s backyard. Icicles hanging off winter trees, sleet making 
the air a grayish mist. The streethghts burned white, and the cold was so 
deep that Sarah could see her breath. 

She couldn’t move in her snowsuit and mittens. Gram sat beside her on 
the ice-crusted snow. They were going to make angels, but Gram had 
started crying. Sarah had never seen Gram cry. 

“I don’t see nothing burning,” Sarah said, looking skyward. She’d seen 
the images all day. 'The happy astronauts waving as they carried their 
cases into the shuttle. The hftoff, and then the speck, exploding in the 
sky. She knew that when she threw something in the air, it came down. 
The higher she threw it, the longer it took. And Gram had said the shut- 
tle was really high when it blew up. 

“You won’t, hon,” Gram said. She had her arms wrapped around her 
knees. The tears made her eyelashes clump together. ‘The pieces have 
landed already. Far away. In Florida.” 

“Floor-e-da,” Sarah repeated. “How come you are crying? Did you know 
them people?” 

Gram shook her head. Then she tilted it back. ‘Tou can’t even see the 
moon tonight,” she said. 

“There’s a man in the moon,” Sarah said. 
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“No, honey,” Gram said. “But once upon a time, there was a man on the 
moon.” 

“Did you know him?” Sarah asked. 

“No,” Gram said. “But it sure felt as if I did.” 

The Martin Luther Extended Care Facility covered one city block near 
the old Dane County airport terminal. Sarah remembered when the en- 
tire area had been fields that were filled with the richest brown dirt she 
had ever seen. The MLECF was a new facihty for middle- to low-income 
elderly. It covered the city block in small buildings, each stacked on top of 
each other, making the place a maze. The brochure said the design max- 
imized available space. Sarah thought it maximized confusion. 

It had been decades since she had been in a place like this. Not since 
she was a teenager, when nursing homes were stiU called nursing homes, 
and the places smelled of pee and antiseptic. MLECF smelled hke roses. 
Nanotech hadn’t met the technological promises made by its proponents 
in the early nineties, but it had achieved a sort of olfactory victory: Per- 
fume companies had discovered a way to make good odors eat bad ones. 
It was an expensive but satisfying service, one that made hfe in the late 
twenties much more bearable than life in the nineties. 

The hospital had given her a twenty-four hour reprieve. It was not 
charity: the reprieve was required by law for anyone who requested it. It 
snapped aU the social services into action. A social worker had been wait- 
ing for her by the front door of MLECF. 

The tour was scripted: she saw the rehab rooms, the private suites, the 
entertainment center, and the kitchen. Mobile residents could cook their 
own meals on small counters in special suites. The place was as lovely as 
its brochure, but she knew this part of the facility was designed to put 
her at ease. 

Except she wasn’t. She had seen no elderly. 

“Where is everyone?” she asked the social worker when he brought her 
back to the front desk. He was a small man with graying hair and long, 
fashionable sideburns. His hands were the smallest tlpng about him — a 
child’s hands really — soft and square and dehcate. 

“Privacy laws,” he said. “We’re not allowed to let outsiders see the res- 
idents without their permission.” 

“So when I visit my mother, wdl I be able to go to her room?” she asked. 

“If you sign non-disclosure forms.” 

“And if I were to sign them today?” she asked. “Could I see the rest of 
the facihty?” 

His smile was small, tolerant, distant. “We don’t have short-term 
forms,” he said. 

“I’m not making a short-term decision,” she said. “This is my mother’s 
life.” 
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His gaze darted to her, then, and he sighed. “Come to my office, Ms. 
Chomley,” he said. He went around the front desk through a narrow cor- 
ridor and into a small cubicle with no windows. His desk was built into 
the wall, the computer screen larger than normal and rather old. Its com- 
ponent parts hummed, something she associated with the computers of 
her childhood. 

He sat in the chair behind the desk, and she took the only other one, a 
wire seat with an arched back. It was not made for comfort. She perched 
on the edge of it, waiting for him to go on. 

“Your mother was diagnosed with old age, am I right?” he asked. 

“They said you didn’t need to know,” she said, “not unless I decided.” 

He shrugged. “It’s logical. People with hope of recovery don’t come 
here,” he said. 

“But you have rehabilitation rooms,” she said. “What are they for 
then?” 

He folded his small hands and rested them on the desktop. “They are 
for the handful of people who come here after surgeries, long illnesses, or 
comas. Not for people diagnosed as old.” 

“Then why do old people come here?” she asked. 

“Make their last years as comfortable as possible,” he said. 

“Is that possible here?” she asked. “In one room?” 

“One eighth of a room, Ms. Chomley,” he said. “We don’t have private 
rooms.” 

“But the suites — ” 

“Are for rehabilitation patients.” He tugged on his sideburn, leaned 
forward, and whispered, “Do you love your mother, Ms. Chomley?” 

“Of course,” she said automatically, even though she wasn’t sure it was 
true. 

“Then take her home,” he whispered. “Take her home.” 

1998: Hazlet’s gym. A private club, converted from a row of seventies 
apartments by a local developer, designed for his tenants, but later 
opened to paying memberships. Nights and afternoons belonged to the 
students. Mornings from five A.M. belonged to the seniors. 

“Gram,” Sarah said, holding a five-pound weight against her chest. “I 
don’t need this. I jog.” 

“Women need strength,” Gram said. She was wearing gray sweats and 
had her long gray hair tied back with a red scarf. She was on her back, 
pressing thirty-five pounds, another elderly woman spotting her as she 
worked. “Jogging keeps the weight down, but it doesn’t give you strength.” 

“I had self-defense in school,” Sarah said. 

“Fm not talking self-defense,” Gram said. “Fm talking strength. To car- 
ry a box, to lift a carton. To be independent.” 

Sarah laughed. “I am independent,” she said. 
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“Now,” Gram said. “Wait fifty years. Independence is something you 
won’t take for granted then.” 

The pizza box was lukewarm by the time Sarah got it to the apart- 
ment. The heating chip had burned out a mile away from home, leaving 
the pizza inside to cool. She pulled the apartment door open, tossed the 
box on the counter, and threw her coat over a chair. 

Janie, her oldest, was studying, squinting at her palmtop. She wasn’t 
supposed to use such a small screen, but Sarah couldn’t afford anything 
larger. She knew it meant upgraded lenses for Janie’s bad eyes, but the 
lenses were in the future. The computer expense was part of the present. 

Her son, Keith, whom her daughters had nicknamed Scooter, was tak- 
ing apart the motorized car she had given him for Christmas. The car 
had cost half a week’s salary; she hoped he could reassemble it. He was 
humming along to a radio chip, the telltale cord — required of all in-ear 
objects — traihng down the side of his head like an errant strand of hair. 

Trina, her youngest, was already in the kitchen, standing on a stool as 
she begged the cereal cabinet to release its lock. She hadn’t figured out 
the new code yet. It would only be a matter of days. She generally figured 
out cupboard codes by day five. 

“I called,” Sarah said. “I told you I’d be late.” 

“House screen’s out,” Scooter said. 

“Yeah,” Trina said. “He took out the sound chip for his car.” 

Sarah suppressed a sigh. “Scoot,” she said. “We don’t own the house 
screens. Why didn’t you use your radio chip?” 

“ ’Cause I need that,” he said. He stretched out one bare foot, scraping 
car parts against the hardwood floor. 

“Well, see what you can do with the heater on this box,” she said. “I 
don’t want to pay for microwave time if I can help it.” 

“It burn out again?” Janie asked, setting her palmtop aside. “You gotta 
stop going there.” 

“I gotta stop ordering the special,” Sarah said. “They always put it in 
the oldest boxes.” 

Scooter put the car parts beside the baseboard, then got up, brushed 
himself off, and came into the kitchen. He slid the box off the counter, 
and stuck a finger in the cardboard. Sarah puUed Trina off her chair and 
set her on the floor. 

“Guys,” she said. “I have a question. Can we make room for your grand- 
mother here?” 

“I thought you didn’t like her,” Janie said. 

“Yeah,” Scooter said. “Why should we make room for her when she 
didn’t make room for her mother?” 

“Does she know the cupboard codes?” Trina asked. 

Sarah bit her lower hp. She hadn’t realized she had put those thoughts 
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in her children’s brains. “I went to that center today. The social worker 
advised me to bring her home.” 

“Why?” Janie set her palmtop on the end table. 

“Shut it oft please,” Sarah said, and Janie did. Behind her, cardboard 
ripped and Scooter cursed. Sarah ignored him. 

“Why are you supposed to bring her home?” Janie asked again. 

“Because she’d be in a room with seven others,” Sarah said. “Because 
it’s no place to spend the rest of your life.” 

“What do you care?” Scooter asked. “She never did anything for you.” 

Sarah sat down. She was shaking. “She raised me,” Sarah said. 

‘Teah, but she didn’t want to,” Trina said. Sarah looked at her daugh- 
ter. She didn’t remember telhng Trina why her mother had left Sarah 
with Gram at various points in her life. 

“You always said she was too busy hving her life to care about someone 
else’s,” Scooter said. 

“She’s my mother,” Sarah said, feeling defensive. 

“So?” Janie asked. “That doesn’t mean you have to take care of her.” 

“I know,” Sarah said, and sighed. 

2003: Her mother’s living room. Sarah was standing; her mother was 
sitting on the white, pink, and blue couch bought at an auction the year 
before. 

“I’ll take care of her. Mom. Instead of paying some home, give me room, 
board and some pocket change. That way she can stay home.” 

Her mother, small and delicate, stiU wore her hair long. It reached the 
middle of her back, a gray and black wave as chaotic as her mother could 
be. The black hairs were straight. The gray was coming in curly. 

“Have you ever watched anyone die of cancer?” her mother asked. 

“No, but—” 

“I have. When I was married to Jack.” Jack. Husband number two. The 
rich one. The one who died on her, and left all his money to his son, a 
man two years older than Sarah’s mother. Jack had achieved perfection 
before he died. The men after that had no hope of catching up. “I did vol- 
unteer work at the hospital.” 

As if Sarah didn’t know. Her mother was proud of the volunteer work, 
prouder of that than of her paid work. The volunteer work meant she had 
time on her hands, time to give away. The paid work — done to support 
her daughter from her ill-advised rebound of a third marriage — never 
measured up. 

“They used to have fans on in the cancer ward to keep the stink down.” 
Her mother wrinkled her small nose as if she could still smell the memo- 
ry. 

“Mom, that was in the seventies.” 

“It hasn’t gotten any prettier,” her mother said. “And you don’t have 
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the stamina for it. Better that Gram goes where people can take care of 
her. Better to let her die with dignity, on clean comfortable sheets, in a 
clean comfortable room.” 

“Shouldn’t she have her family with her?” 

“She’ll have her family with her,” her mother said, staring past Sarah 
at something on the street. “We’U visit her every day.” 

“I’m going to take care of her,” Sarah said. 

Her mother shook her head. “It’s your choice,” her mother said. “It’s not 
something I would do.” 

“I know,” Sarah said. “You always did what was convenient for you.” 

“Not fair, Sarah.” 

“But true,” Sarah said. 

Sarah clutched the entrance documents in her right hand. As she en- 
tered her mother’s hospital room, her fingers tightened, crumpling the 
pages. Her mother was asleep. The skin stretched across her tiny face, re- 
veahng the angles and hoUows. 'Through the translucent surface, Sarah 
thought she could actually see bone. 

— Her strength is failing, the first doctor had said. The pneumonia was 
just a stage. We can cure the stages, but they will continue. We can stop 
any disease she gets except the one that’s going to kill her. She’s got old 
age. No one recovers from that. 

— Old age isn’t a disease, Sarah said. 

— Oh, but it is, the doctor said. For a reason we don’t understand, the 
cells fail to regenerate. Or they regenerate improperly. We can stimulate re- 
generation, but only in certain parts of the body. We can’t touch the brain 
cells. And no matter what we do, some parts always fail. The heart muscle 
atrophies. It’s as if total degeneration is built into the system. Your moth- 
er’s degeneration has started. We can do nothing to end it except — end it. 

— She’s not that bad, is she? 

The doctor shrugged. — I’ve been secondary approving physician on cas- 
es less advanced than hers. Once it reaches this stage, the future is certain. 
Death. 

— The future is certain now, Sarah said. You’ll die. I’ll die. 

The doctor shook his head. 'That’s not certain. 'There is research in Swe- 
den that shows degeneration can be prevented. 

— Then why can’t we use that treatment on Mother? 

The doctor’s look was withering. 

— Because she can’t afford it? Sarah asked. 

The doctor took a step back, as if Sarah’s tone startled him. — Because 
it’s experimental. And even if it weren’t, she’s not a candidate. Degenera- 
tion is advanced in her. 'The Swedish treatments begin before the internal 
organs show advanced signs of wear. For some, that’s age twenty. For oth- 
ers, that’s forty-five. For no one is it seventy. No one at all. 
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— So you’re saying kill her, Sarah said. 

The doctor didn’t meet her gaze. What’s more humane? Letting her die 
now, with all her faculties in place, or waiting until she shuts down, part 
by part? 

— Isn’t that what death is? Sarah asked. 

— Death, the doctor had said as if he were quoting a textbook, is the ces- 
sation of life. 

“Mom?” Sarah said. She sat beside the bed, and put the papers in her 
lap. “Mom, wake up. It’s me.” 

Her mother’s eyes opened. They were yellowish, bloodshot, exhausted. 
“Sarah?” she whispered. 

Sarah nodded. “I brought papers here from the extended care center.” 

“Papers?” Her mother’s voice was stronger now. She dug her hands 
into the mattress and pushed herself up. “What kind of papers?” 

“Entrance agreements. They have the regular agreements there on 
computer. I told them you weren’t linked here.” 

Her mother frowned. “Have you read them?” 

‘Tes,” she said. “They seem fine. AH they ask is that you agree to the 
rules of the center.” 

“And what are those rules?” her mother asked. 

‘They’re listed in the regular document,” Sarah said. 

Her mother crossed her arms over her sunken chest. “I won’t sign,” she 
said. 

“If you don’t sign, you can’t go,” Sarah said. “The hospital has the legal 
right to put you on the street.” 

“I’ll go home,” her mother said. 

“Mom.” Sarah had been dreading this moment. “They rented your 
apartment. I had to put your stuff in storage.” 

“I pay my biUs,” her mother said. 

“No, Mom,” Sarah said. “Your weekly allowance has been coming here, 
for the deductible.” 

“You didn’t pay my rent?” 

“I can’t afford my rent.” 

“But you can afford storage.” 

“It’s cheaper than rent,” Sarah said. 

Her mother’s lower hp trembled. “They’ll kill me in that center.” 

“People die there, yes. Mom, but the officials don’t kill anyone.” 

“Read the forms,” her mother said. 

“Mom, they have to have ways of dealing with the critically ill.” 

“I’m not critically dl,” her mother said. 

‘Your doctor says you’re dying,” Sarah said. 

“My doctor’s wrong.” Sarah’s mother raised her chin, a slight gesture of 
defiance. 

“That’s denial. Mom.” 
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“No, Sarah,” her mother said. “I’m ahve, and I hke breathing. And I’m 
not afraid of what the future holds. I want to see each phase through, the 
way God intended.” 

Sarah shook her head. Her mother didn’t understand. She couldn’t. If 
she did, she wouldn’t want to die, bit by bit, piece by piece. “Gram — ” 

“Your grandmother was a coward,” her mother said. 

“Gram was thinking of us,” Sarah said. 

Her mother’s eyes narrowed. “Was she? Was she really?” 

2003: Gram’s house. An EMS truck was parked in the driveway. 
Sarah’s mother stood in front of the door, arms crossed. Her hair was 
faUing out of its ponytail and her right cheek was streaked with blood. 

Sarah parked her car across the street, and ran to her mother. Her 
mother held out one blood-stained hand. 

‘You can’t go in,” her mother said. 

“But you called — 

“I did,” her mother said. “Before I knew. Gram’s in the truck.” 

“Then she’s aU right?” Sarah started for it, but her mother grabbed her 
arm. 

“No,” her mother said, her voice oddly calm. 

“I want to see her.” 

“No," her mother said. 

“What happened?” Sarah asked, panic eating at the edges of her stomach. 

“She used your grandfather’s handgun. She always said she would. 
Dramatic to the end.” Her mother shook her head shghtly, as if she couldn’t 
quite believe it. “She called to say good-bye, and not to worry. That’s 
when I called you. That’s when I came here. The neighbors heard the 
shots. They’d already called 911.” 

“But she’s all right,” Sarah said. 

Her mother’s eyes met Sarah’s. “She’s gone.” 

Sarah frowned. “But I told her I’d take care of her. Yesterday. I told her 
I’d be here, and we’d get through it.” 

Her mother blinked hard and wiped at her nose. ‘Your grandmother 
said to teU you that she didn’t want you to waste your hfe.” 

“But I wanted to help,” Sarah said. 

“I know.” Her mother put her arm around Sarah, not noticing as the 
blood on her hand stained Sarah’s white sleeve. “But you can’t any more. 
And now we have to get through this. Together.” 

Sarah sat at her desk and scanned the documents the social worker 
had e-mailed her from MLECF. Her hand was shaking as she scrolled, 
her brain overloading from the legalese. 

She would have found nothing if the social worker hadn’t highhghted 
two sections for her. 
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i. Patient grants MLECF power of attorney in all matters pertaining to 
health. 

and 

50. Patient agrees to allow doctors and social workers to determine, in 
tandem, when resources allotted exceed gains returned. 

She printed up both and handed them to her cubicle mate, Lars. He 
scanned them. “So?” he asked. 

“What do they mean to you?” she asked. 

“They mean the facihty has the. right to put a patient to sleep if they 
can no longer afford treatment.” 

“That’s legal?” 

“Sure,” he said. “Has been for as long as I can remember.” 

“And it doesn’t shock you?” she asked. 

“Why should it?” he said. “These places have been doing it for years.” 

“I didn’t reaUze,” Sarah said. 

“Not many people do,” Lars said. “It’s just an efficient way of dealing 
with a burden on society.” He handed the hard copy back to her. “Why’d 
you ask?” 

“For my mother,” she said. 

“Oh,” Lars answered, and had the grace to flush. 

1990: Spring thaw. Lake Wingra. First meeting of the Wingra Seniors’ 
Polar Bear Club. Sarah wore her down jacket, unzipped, and a pair of 
fleece-lined boots. Her mittens dangled from strings, and the sweater her 
mother had made her wear that morning was too hot. But her face was 
cold. An icy mist was failing, making it feel as if the air were spitting. 

Near the water’s edge, four old men wearing rubber boots stomped 
away the last of the ice. A doctor stood beside the men, shaking his head 
as he watched. 

Gram was beside Sarah. She wore a heavy car coat over her sweats. In 
her arms, she clutched a fluffy towel, still warm from the dryer. 

“You’re nuts. Gram,” Sarah said. 

“I’m living, baby doll,” Gram said. She handed Sarah the towel, then 
peeled off her car coat, and her sweatshirt, revealing a one-piece suit un- 
derneath. 

“That water’s cold. Gram. What if you get a heart attack? What if you 
get sick?” Sarah lowered her voice. “What if you die?” 

“Then I’ll go out happy,” Gram said. She shucked off her shoes and her 
sweatpants. Sarah took those too. 

“Life’s one big adventure, Sarah. Vou gotta live it the best way you 
can,” Gram said, and ran for the fr’igid water. 

Sarah stood at t> door of her mother’s hospital room and watched her 
mother sleep. 
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Old age. 

It was going to kill her, and no matter what the doctor said, it would 
probably kill aU of them eventually. 

It didn’t matter how you died. Gram used to say. What mattered was 
how you hved. 

And how had she hved these last few years? Like her mother. Selfish and 
focused and angry at the hand hfe had dealt her. Ever since Greg left — 

Greg. She hadn’t let herself think his name since he walked out, leav- 
ing her with three children and an apartment she couldn’t afford on her 
own. No one had one-caretaker apartments any more, and she had been 
strugghng against that for years, angry at Greg, angiy at the world. 

Not proud of herself like Gram would have been. 

Proud for beating the system. 

Sarah swallowed. “Mom?” She came closer to the bed. ‘Mom, wake up.” 

Her mother smiled. The dots on her cheeks moved as she did. “I was 
awake. I was watching you.” 

Sarah started. She hadn’t expected the same scrutiny she was giving 
her mother. 

“Children grow away firom you, you know,” her mother said. 

“I know,” Sarah said. She’d been watching hers do that every day. 

“From the minute they leave the womb, they’re not yours any more. 
'They’re strangers.” 

Sarah approached her mother. “Are we strangers. Mom?” 

Tears floated in her mother’s eyes. 

She touched her mother’s arm. She had hved inside this body once. It 
had been her first home. How could she let someone else discard it, as if 
it had never been? “I’m going to bring you to my place,” Sarah said. 

Her mother bhnked, but her cheeks remained dry. “I’m not going to be 
noble hke your grandmother was.” 

Sarah smiled. It was against her mother’s nature to be noble. She 
squeezed her mother’s arm. Gram’s suicide had been awful. 

“Nobility’s overrated,” Sarah said. 

1986; Gram’s backyard. Sarah put her pudgy arms around her Gram’s 
neck and wiped her tears with one grimy mitten. “How come you’re cry- 
ing for the people in that shuttle if you didn’t know them?” she asked. 

Gram shook her head, then buried her face in Sarah’s hair. “I don’t 
know,” she said. “Sometimes fives and dreams are so mixed up together, 
and you don’t realize it until it’s too late.” 

Gram was holding her too tight Sarah squirmed. Gram let go. Sarah 
sat on Gram’s knee. 

Gram smiled at her. ‘Tou don’t know what I’m talking about, do you?” 

Sarah shook her head. Sometimes big people said b’I kinds of stuff she 
didn’t understand. 
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“It’s okay,” Gram said. ‘Tou’U figure it out soon enough.” 

The hide-a-bed cost half a month’s salary, but Sarah figured she could 
afford it, with her mother’s allowance going toward rent. The hving room 
was crammed with knick-knacks Sarah had once hoped she would never 
have to hve with again. Her mother’s heavy, ancient television set with 
its curved screen sat in the hallway, waiting to be carried to the back bed- 
room. The bedroom had been Sarah’s. From that night on, it would be her 
mother’s. 

And, surprisingly, Sarah didn’t mind. This was the chance she had 
missed with Gram. This was the chance she needed with her own moth- 
er. Too many people watched life’s beginning and shied away from its 
end. 

“I still don’t get it,” Janie said as she carried in the last box from stor- 
age. “Why doesn’t she get her own apartment?” 

“They don’t make new leases with people over seventy, stupid,” Scooter 
said. He was rummaging through the previous box, seeing if there were 
any old chips. Sarah reached into an open one beside her and brought out 
an old attachable house sound system. She handed it to Scooter. He 
squealed with delight and looked for the chip. 

“I don’t see why she has to come here,” Janie said again. 

“Because I asked her,” Sarah said. 

‘Tou don’t even like her. Mom,” Trina said. She was bouncing on the 
hide-a-bed, testing its springs. 

Sarah took Trina’s arm, and gently stopped her bouncing. Trina let 
her, almost as if she had been expecting it. After three children, Sarah 
knew how to parent. 

But her mother had only had one. Sarah had been an accident, un- 
planned. Sarah’s children were planned, but being raised the same way. 
By one woman alone. 

“I don’t know her any more,” Sarah said. “I don’t know if I like her or 
not.” 

“Then why bring her here?” Janie asked, sitting beside Trina. 

Sarah looked at her daughters, and wondered how they would feel af- 
ter their grandmother was gone. 

When their own mother was dying. 

The law said they weren’t responsible, any more than she was. 

“I’m bringing her here,” Sarah said, “because life’s an adventure.” 

She had forgotten that. AU these years, she’d forgotten it. It had taken 
her mother, of all people, to remind her. 

“An adventure?” Janie asked, as if she had never heard that before. 

“An adventure,” Sarah said. “I’d just forgotten, until now.”# 
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As tragedy, media coverage, and political upheavals 
continue to take their toll on monarchies, future 
commoners will be lucky to see the crown fall to a 
man as just as . . . 
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K ing Richard IV sat in his favorite spot, the navigation bubble. Occa- 
sionally, a sensory array or telescope would swing, forcing him to 
squeeze into another corner. He took care never to get in the way of 
the machinery, lest a member of his crew rag him for being stupid. 
The king watched the gleaming point of light that was Earth. The 
speck tugged at him. Folks said that World War III had left the planet so 
radioactive that your eyes would get tumors should you stare at it too 
long, even from Mars orbit. He was certain that that was bullshit, but he 
wore shades, just in case. 

They had treated monarchs differently when they had ruled on Earth. 
With awe, to judge from the old movies he loved to watch. The king was 
glad he hadn’t hved back then. It was exhausting enough to be a figure- 
head aboard the Windsor. The thought of signing his name all day and 
starting wars and sending his enemies to the Tower terrified him. 

His watch beeped five times. The signal chivvied him to the captain’s 
private study. 

“Your Highness.” Captain Jones seized his useless arm to tow him to- 
ward a tall, grey passenger. The captain bowed as she said, “May I intro- 
duce Senator Skiepe, chairman of the Martian External Committee.” 

King Richard shook hands with his good hand, as bile flavored his 
mouth. The king remembered this politico from the old days. While 
Richard was Hving on the streets and in the parks of Mars, the senator 
had dispatched vigilantes to lecture the homeless with clubs and fire- 
bombs. 

As king of the luxury liner Windsor, Richard IV could theoretically 
command Captain Jones to airlock the yerp. She might do it. More prob- 
ably, he would be forced to endure daily sessions with Doctor Li again. 

The senator and king exchanged pleasant babble for a few minutes. 
Richard felt confident that he could handle the social aspect. Each day he 
spent forty-five minutes with Ensign Madcar Pradesh, practicing such 
graces. Madcar could charm the venom from a cobra. 

“I’m surprised. I thought ya’d be spouting Limey like yer Cap’n. Ya talk 
hke a regular guy.” 

“I spent thirty-one of my forty years on Mars,” rephed the king. 

“That’s what I read. Not that our records are clear about the details.” 
‘Y'a . . .” The king chewed his tongue for a moment. “You know it. It’s 
not easy being Martian at heart and a king by birth.” He swallowed that 
“fersure” that stiU tried to erupt at the end of each sentence. 

“Is it true ya were raised in the Eternal Light?” 

Captain Jones fired up an alien smoke, uncomfortable with the sena- 
tor’s dufectness. She hovered protectively, ready to insert herself between 
the duo. 

“My father was a member of the Light. I was fourteen before I escaped 
the cult. I hiked three hundred khcks overland to Asheville.” 
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The king reined his memory in before he actually recalled those wasted 
years of praying and having the sin beat out of him. The long march was 
an equally sour memory. His two best friends had died of exposure in the 
Martian outback. 

“The rumors of child abuse and ritual sacrifice have been documented 
by our undercover agents. We’ll be neutrahzing the cult soon. As a leader, 
ya must realize how divisive rehgion can be. When we destroy the Eter- 
nal Light, it would be helpful if their most famous victim issued a state- 
ment to confirm how evil the bastards are.” 

“I see.” Sweat cascaded down the royal back. Vid cameras terrified 
him. 

Captain Jones fingercombed her crimson hair. “His Majesty’s time is 
at a premium. Why should he publicly relive an extremely painful 
episode of his life?” 

The king sat, wilhng himself to shrink. Maybe then they wouldn’t no- 
tice him. He was generally ignored whenever people got down to busi- 
ness. 

“Mars would be willing to acknowledge him as King of the Britons.” 

“The Martian Anarchy will support the restoration of a monarchy?” 
Jones laughed. 

“New Turin and Caesar poleis have already pulled out of the Eu- 
roUnion. The five French poleis are ignoring the Union’s legislation. In a 
few years, it will be each orbital city for itself. It only stands to reason 
that New London or one of the other Limey poleis will seek a non-pohti- 
cal leader. My colleagues appreciate the value of a Brit king with Mart- 
ian sensibilities.” 

“Quid pro toe,” said the king, laughing when the other laughed, though 
it cramped his stomach. Didn’t he say it right? The phrase joined so many 
others in the “do not repeat” category. 

“I assume you have a draft of the statement you’d hke His Majesty to 
make.” The captain palmed the memory crystal with the celerity of a 
dope dealer. “The Privy Council will have to review the text. If it passes 
muster, we shall have the tape ready before the Windsor arrives at L-5.” 

The king scratched his nose as a prelude to escaping the senator. The 
captain scratched her nose, acknowledging his signal. She made an ex- 
cuse for him, one of her many responsibilities. After another round of 
handshaking, the king fled. 

In a blue corridor, he encountered a group of tourists from Deimos who 
were hopelessly lost. Some bowed. Some saluted. Everyone bubbled and 
babbled. Cameras snapped hke machine guns. 

The king was the reason the Windsor booked each of its 180 suites — re- 
gardless of the economy — at thrice the going rate. The Parhament had 
booted the monarchy in the twenty-first century, but it still couldn’t 
touch the cachet of royalty. People paid big for encounters such as these. 
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It was child’s play matching the tourists’ color-coded ID’s with direc- 
tions to their suites. Offering his good arm to a matron, he guided them 
most of the way. 

The king entered his suite. He double-locked his hatch before sitting in 
front of a computer. A timid finger pressed ENTER. The machine’s wall- 
paper reproduced a graphic from a Lunar news program. KING MO- 
RON! read the headhne beneath the unflattering photo. It’d been one of 
several media debacles that had taught him to keep his mouth shut. He 
had ordered the image installed in the computer as a reminder. 

It wasn’t as if he were really a moron, though learning had never been 
easy for him. Kidnapped from his mother at the age of two, he had spent 
twelve years with the Eternal Light. Other than the Testimony of Broth- 
er Jim and the Oregon Reformed Bible being read to them morning, 
noon, and night, there had been no education. Knowledge, the cult es- 
poused, was evil. After escaping the Light, Richard had been too busy 
surviving on the streets to educate himself 

He banged the keys with a single finger, following the cue card the 
brigadier had drawn for him. The screen flickered. Awkward fingers at- 
tached a throat mike and headset. A picture formed slowly, playfully. Be- 
low it, letters formed, burning red to green to yeUow. He tried to sound 
out the word, but only articulated noises. When the picture finished 
forming, he blurted, “Horse!” 

At this rate. King Richard IV would master reading in a scant nine 
years. 

His pen rasped across a pad, copying the letters. He cursed the loss of 
his left arm’s usefulness. Nature hated reprogramming a southpaw. The 
computer estimated it would be another eight years before he’d possess 
legible handwriting. 

At least he had his name down pat. 

A lesser man would have given up. However, lesser men weren’t kings 
of a luxury hner, once of England, once of Wales, once of Scotland, once 
of the world. 

Of course, kings occasionally cried. 

The primary responsibility of the king was lunch. No one expected a 
Royal to be awake for breakfast. Dinner was held in the Royal supping 
cabin, where four of the richest or most famous passengers would join 
him. However, lunch was the great equahzer. Every passenger gathered 
for lunch beneath the floating, effulgent balls of hgbt generated by an Ir- 
lane machine. 

The king circulated, table to table. Hands shook, brows and cheeks 
were kissed. He answered a few questions, if they were easy. He basked 
in their good wiU. He deployed his tricks as warranted — a panhandler's 
breeze, Madcar’s charm, the personal nuggets gleaned by Brigadier Wil- 
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fort-Smythe. He seldom forgot a grandchild’s name, or for whom a pas- 
senger worked. 

The king never ate lunch; his nervous stomach rebelled against sohd 
food in pubhc. He drank an ocean of hot tea, though he hated its taste. 
The passengers expected it, and a long sip could buy him time to match 
one of the brigadier’s stock answers to a perplexing question. 

Brigadier WUfort-Smythe had all the answers. 

Once, when he was tired and pouty, he’d blown off the brigadier during 
one of her eternal briefings. She’d casually pulled a knife and rammed it 
through her forearm. “You are My King,” she said, face as sohd as a glac- 
ier. “I swore to your mother, My Queen, that I would find and protect 
you.” She yanked the bloody knife out of her arm and waved it in front of 
his prominent nose. “I will drive this steel into my eye before I see Our 
Monarchy humihated because My King is too lazy to fulfill his obligation 
to the throne!” 

He beheved her. The brigadier was the last Royal Commando. 

King Richard IV stopped cold at Table 31. Ray-man wore an Esobar 
suit, but the aura of the streets still clung to him. When his broken-yolk 
eyes of blue met the king’s greys, they twinkled. He hoisted his glass to 
the king. 

“I wan ya to know how hopping it is to be breaking bread with the likes 
of ya.” Ray-man winked. His palsied hand trembled Chablis onto the 
deck. 

King Richard nodded, recalling how Ray-man had towed him out of 
Dugan Park seconds before vigilantes swept into the Hooverville of plas- 
tic crates and “vanished” everyone they caught. He owed the elderly man 
his life. 

The king extended his hand for a long shake. “Nice to meet you — 

“Citizen Summe, Yer Highness. I hope we can talk later about yer 
charity work. I’ve seen yer Homeless Hotel in Stanton. That’s work ya 
can be proud of, fersure.” 

“I am proud.” 

The king turned abruptly to a couple who reeked of ancient money. A 
hand shook, a hand kissed. They asked if Trudi Ambersian would be the 
next queen. He shook his head mournfully and whispered about the ac- 
tress’s drug habit. Enough said. Junkies couldn’t wear the crown, as Ehz- 
abeth III had proven. A trio of fashionable your^ wendies nearly caressed 
his hand off while they stuffed notes into his pocket. 

Before going to the next table, the king detoured to a waiter’s island to 
fetch a glass of juice. The Navigator caught the signal and alerted the 
Maitre d’, who drew his stun gun. Richard then reahzed that the apple 
juice was the wrong signal and dashed over to the D’ to cancel the alert. 

“The bald rake with palsy,” he whispered. “Says his name is Summe, 
but it’s not. How the devil does a Streeter get the long green for our ride?” 
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“Streeter?” asked the D’, pretending that the stun gun was a whisk 
and brushing the royal jacket with it. 

“A homeless person. Tell the brigadier to investigate him.” 

He went to Table 32. “My pardons. The apple juice was from concen- 
trate. I will not tolerate second-rate products for my guests on the Wind- 
sor! In these desperate times, it is imperative that we maintain our stan- 
dards!” 

FiU in the blank and it worked as flawless gaffe cover. 

He was glad there were but forty-four tables to go. 

‘Tour mother and her dearest friend shared a dorm room at Kramden 
University, your father, often the same plate at dinner. I shot her right 
where you’re sitting after she stabbed My Queen. Old friends can be 
deadly!” 

The brigadier twisted her short, raven braid. In her simple cotton shift 
and sock-shoes, she looked more like a school girl than a thirty-eight- 
year-old commando. 

Rumor had it that the brigadier was the illegitimate daughter of the 
king’s maternal grandfather. She had grown up on the ship, leaving to 
attend the Trade Commission Academy and to serve a five-year tour with 
the Dyb’ as a grunt. Embittered by the aliens’ wars, she came home 
wealthy, bemedaled, and moderately famous. The brigadier could have 
shpped into a hundred careers; instead, she became the last Royal Com- 
mando. 

“I inspected his suite. No weapons. I called Deimos. Your friend has 
served time for being a persistent unemployable. No violence. No hnks to 
rads or Euros or any crim outfit.” 

“He’s not a frigging assassin. He carried me to the hospital when — ” 
The king flapped his useless arm. 

Odd, he thought, that the memory didn’t gnaw him. He’d taken down 
two of the thugs before they overwhelmed him. Even while they stretched 
his arm over a railing and clubbed it to a pulp, he rejoiced that he had 
dropped two of them. By contrast, the four other times the gang had 
robbed him constantly appeared in his nightmares. Then, he’d behaved 
hke a victim and forked over whatever they wanted. 

“My King, that Hapsburg was virtually a sister to your mother. You no 
longer have the luxury of accepting old friends at face value.” 

“Bring me Ray-man. You don’t have to make faces. Trust no one. I 
promise to stay out of your hne of fire.” 

She tapped the Monet behind which hid a security room. Positioning a 
chair just so, she studied the angle as her thumbnail clacked against her 
teeth. “He should sit here.” 

‘Yes, My Brigadier.” She disappeared into the security room. 

The king picked up the phone; it was gold, with huge buttons. It was 
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his mother’s, as were most of the furnishings. Like museum artifacts, 
he’d kept them to remind him of someone he’d never known. The kitchen 
immediately answered. 

“May I have two of your stalest doughnuts and two glasses of powdered 
milk. Yes, powdered. Yes, stale. Yes, I’m pulling a royal prank. Thank 
you.” 

The dumbwaiter beeped. King Richard removed the tray and closed 
the heavy sliding door. It continued beeping until he double-latched it. 
No sense having an armored suite only to have a shaft door come loose in 
an emergency. 

Using a remote, he clicked the TV to the channel monitoring the air- 
lock that served as his front door. Ray-man sat on the deck, scratching 
his bald, liver-spotted head. It was the same indolent posture the king 
had seen him assume in the Stanton jail. He pressed a button to open the 
hatch. 

Ray-man sauntered into the room, unimpressed by the surroundings. 
He waved casually, as if they were bumping into each other in Dugan 
Park. The streeter in silk slumped into the chair pointed to by the king. 
He picked up the mUk and doughnut. 

“Like old times, eh boyo? ’Cept the milk ain’t watery enough.” 

“Who paid for your ride? The clothes? Did you win the lottery. Ray- 
man?” He concentrated on keeping the haunting drawl from his speech. 

“Down to biz from the get-go, eh. Ya haven’t changed, Ricky. Okay, I 
can play that game. There was a riot on Kerrigan Polis coupla years 
back. A mob broke into the Grainer ship 980 and butchered over 7000 of 
them.” Ray wiped his nose on a silk sleeve. 

“And?” 'The king shifted in his chair. 

“The security detail was puUed off the docks just before the riot. The ri- 
oters were armed from the polis’ arsenal. The mob numbered hundreds, 
yet only five scapegoats are being put on trial.” 

“So?” The king sipped his mUk. The taste opened his mouth’s eye to the 
mission where he and the legion of streeters in the Dugan Park district 
breakfasted. 

“The Kerrigan Council masterminded the attack. Yet nobody cares be- 
cause the victims were Grainers! They’re packed Like sardines in those 
grain transports, shutthng from pohs to polis to collect their charity. Only 
reason the navies don’t blow ’em all to hell is the Trade Commission. 
Only reason the TC cares is that our alien buddies expect humanity to be 
civilized and care for the unfortunate.” 

The king nodded while his stomach cramped. 

“'Those Grainers are the Earthers nobody wanted — ^the peasants, the 
unschooled, the criminals, the loonies, and the stupid. They are more 
homeless than we ever were in our park.” 

The mere word “Grainer” made the king uncomfortable. The alien Dyb’ 
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had stripped a fleet of grain transports of their star drives before giving 
them to humanity as temporary shelters for the tsunami of refugees 
pouring from Earth in the wake of World War III. Two decades later, 
most of the refugees still hved aboard those ships. Many carried twenty- 
five thousand in hulls no larger than his own Windsor. 

Like many, the monarch preferred to think of them as Gypsies; their 
nomadic lifestyle their choice. Just as the pedestrians in Stanton had pre- 
ferred to think of him as a junkie in order to dismiss their guilt as they 
passed him on a corner panhandling. 

“StiU a daydreamer, eh, Ricky? When the vigilantes came a-swooping 
through our park, who came to save us?" 

The king shrugged. A tear dangled from the corner of his eye. Blood 
stains had been the only evidence left in the park. A lot of his friends 
vanished that night. As he would have, save for this canny old man. 

“Nobody was brought to justice,” Ray-man spat on a Bokhara rug, “for 
those murders! Just as none of the leaders of the Kerrigan massacre will 
be punished, because no one cares! If ya’d been king then, at the park, 
what would ya have done?” 

King Richard the Moron sighed for the dead. What would he have 
done? 

“Nobody cares about seven thousand Grainers. Maybe nobody will ever 
care. What would ya have done for them, Ricky?” 

“If I was a real king, I guess I would muster an army and fly to L-5 and 
bring them a little justice. No-bless-ooo-bdge.” He didn’t know what the 
phrase meant, but he knew it was an important quality for a monarch. 

“But ya are flying to L-5. Maybe ya don’t need an army. A little brain 
power could turn the trick.” 

“How? I’m a frigging joke. I can’t do anything! I’m scared shitless that 
any minute I’ll end up on the news again.” He walked over to the ’puter 
and banged up the King Moron wallpaper. “I’ll talk to the Fisc. We can 
contribute some money to the 980.” 

“Ya can do better than that.” 

“How come the Grainers call their ships by numbers instead of 
names?” asked the king. His pulse exceeded Mach One. 

“It ain’t gonna help to distract me, boyo. They don’t name ’em because 
that’s admitting those sardine cans are their homes forever. Numbers 
keep ’em temporary.” 

“I’m sorry I haven’t done enough for our people.” 

“Bag that guff, Ricky. There’s nothing ya can do for us. Ya can do some- 
thing for those Grainers.” 

The king leaned against the wall and stared at his shoes. His memory 
churned images of the vigilantes “cleansing” Dugan Park. The screams 
echoed through his imagination. 'Two decades, and the government of Mars 
stiU protected those murderers. The homeless had no king to protect them. 
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Seven thousand dead. Grainers did not have kings either. Nobody 
cared about the homeless, wherever they endured their lives of casual 
misery. 

“What should I do?” asked the king. 

The wizened sage of the streets told him. 

After Ray-man departed, King Richard IV realized that the old man 
had never told him who had financed his journey. Another simple task 
blown. 

The Monet swung away from the wall. The brigadier emerged. Her ri- 
fle cracked against her elbow. She cursed and flexed her limbs. 

He wiped tears of frustration away as he turned to face the portrait of 
his mother. Queen Guinevere. Her brow was furrowed, her mouth 
pruned. However, it was her eyes of watery grey, of watery fear that 
spoke to him. If naught else, they shared those eyes. Guinevere the 
Damned, the media called her. She had had her son stolen and her par- 
ents, aunts, and brother murdered during the fad of royal assassinations. 
She had been murdered by her best friend over a love triangle. 

Nonetheless, being the Damned was better than being the Moron. 

“Why didn’t she have other children after I was stolen? Better chil- 
dren?” The king spoke quietly, not truly wanting to know. 

“She tried, but there was a virus. Your fether’s hygiene was never . . . 
acceptable. I carried a couple of her fertilized eggs, but they didn’t take. 
My King, you’re the best we’ve got.” 

He shrugged again. “What do you think of Ray-man’s scam? Would it 
work?” The portrait of Guinevere the Damned appeared to wink. He 
peered closely, but it was only a trick of his tears. 

“It won’t work.” She marched across the suite with a crisp step. The 
brigadier hesitated in front of the hatch. “I don’t think it wiU work.” The 
hatch hissed open. When it stuck, she kicked it. “I’ll look into it.” 

“So where is the camera?” The king held the glove up to the light. It 
weighed next to nothing. The shuttle vibrated for a moment. 

“Don’t worry about it. I borrowed it from a friend in TC Intell. It’s the 
latest Irlane tech.” Brigadier Wilfort-Smythe tugged it out of his grip and 
forced it over his gnarled hand. She slipped a signet ring over the shck 
material, fussing with his sash and its extra loop that cradled his 
maimed arm. 

Richard the Moron checked his thinning white hair. It’d been white 
ever since Stanton Pubhc Health sprayed Dugan Park with insecticide to 
kill coUard beetles. Most of the Streeters had suffered ephemeral white 
hair (overlooking the future tumors), but the chems had reacted perma- 
nently with him. 

The luck of a Royal. 

Captain Jones banged her head on a duct as she ducked into the cabin. 
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“There’s something wrong with the shuttle. The Grav has a nasty fluctu- 
ation. No sense taking chances, I’ll dock with the jets. As soon as we get 
back to Taylor, I’ll take bids for an overhaul.” 

The brigadier clicked her teeth with a thumbnail. “We should wait un- 
til we return to Deimos. If there are any repercussions. I’d hate to leave 
our only shuttle dry-docked.” 

“Why is it a dry dock? Do they use water or ice in other docks?” He 
snapped his mouth shut when he noticed how they were looking at him. 

“There’s a yacht dogging us,” said the captain. “It doesn’t show on 
radar. I’ve picked it up a couple of times on visual, but it dropped back.” 

“My yacht is in the shop,” declared Madcar with a laugh. 

'The brigadier chewed her lower hp as Madcar sprayed another layer of 
explosives over her torso. As she waved a hair-drier over it, the deft 
makeup brush of the ensign blended the edges with her skin tone. 

“We are being pushed like a pawn,” observed Madcar. “The yacht be- 
longs to the same hand playing the beggar Summe.” 

“Did the beggar leave the Windsor after we docked with Taylor?” 

“No, Summe hasn’t left his suite.” The captain brushed lint from the 
royal sideburn. “He placed a call to one of the Lunar Habitats — ^I forget 
which one. He asked directory assistance for a Beatrice Charmine, but 
there was no listing.” 

“Ouch! Be careful, Madcar!” 

“You must stand still, please.” The ensign pierced the explosive sur- 
rounding her belly button and inserted a small diamond stud. “Try not to 
bump into anything. This detonator is extremely sensitive.” 

“I’m not an idiot,” snapped Brigadier Bomb. “Well, who is this 
Charmine?” 

“BellLunar crashed ninety seconds after the caU. Who the devil would 
do something hke that?” asked the captain. 

“It must have been a nested program triggered by the query. Crashing 
the moon’s communications network will be news across the solar sys- 
tem, a signal for someone like that yacht behind us. Forget Summe. He’s 
obviously expendable as far as the brains behind this are concerned. For- 
get the yacht. We’U deal with them later. Forget everything but the mis- 
sion at hand.” 

King Richard fingercombed his hair. “Don’t know much about chess, 
but if a pawn makes it to the other side of the board, it becomes a king.” 

‘“rhis is not a game! What do you have to remember. Your Majesty?” 

“I twist the ring to start recording. It has only seven minutes of memo- 
ry, so I wait until we begin talking dirt.” The king had spent the entire 
night rehearsing his role. It showed in the bags under his grey eyes. 

“What else?” 

His brow furrowed. “If you yeU, I have six seconds to get on the floor, 
under furniture if I can. After you blow up, I scream about terrorists and 
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run back to the dock.” The king wiped his sweating brow. “What must 
you remember, My Brigadier?” 

“A king should say we, not I,” chided Madcar. 

Commando eyes blinked with astonishment. Her head tilted to one 
aide. “What are you talking about?” 

Ensign Madcar laughed and twisted his shaggy white mustache. “He 
means you should not kamikaze your sweet ass unless it is truly neces- 
sary. You have to admit you are too, oh, shall we say, too enthusiastic at 
times.” 

“Our most valuable asset is not to sacrifice her life unless it is ab- 
solutely required!” commanded the king. He stared at the glove and its 
huge ring, wishing he understood how the recorder worked. 

“My duty is to protect My King.” The brigadier stood straight; her 130 
centimeters suddenly seemed to double. Such was the power of confi- 
dence. “I once led a team into an Irlane HQ to hberate a Dyb’ general. I 
lost my lover and my best firiend, but I came home with the general. Don’t 
concern yourself with me.” 

Pradesh slapped her stomach. ‘You shall not return, should you use 
this.” 

“The enemy is L-5, top drawer tech. I wouldn’t get three steps with a 
conventional weapon, even a plastic knife. They know all the tricks, so we 
have to deploy new ones.” 

“Madcar, you must teach me how to play chess after this is over.” 

The ensign turned away from the king so he could roll his eyes. ‘Tes, 
sire.” 

They stopped the brigadier at the outermost office. In heu of weapons, 
Kerrigan Security sported vat-grown muscles implanted by the ton. The 
brigadier smiled her crooked smile, giving him the high sign. Upon his 
yeU, she would go through the muscle mob Hke a machete through but- 
ter. She needed no bomb to equahze the hkes of them. 

'The mayor’s avarice was obvious. It wasn’t every day that a bilhonaire 
moron visited their orbital city. The mayor took him by the arm, touting 
the investment potential of Kerrigan’s fectories. 

Once inside the inner reception office, the mayor dalhed. It didn’t take 
a genius to notice the ceiling panels. Similar panels covered the royal air- 
lock. Their sensory webs could scan visitors down to the DNA in their 
dandruff flakes. Only alien technology could defy the sensors. 

The mayor nodded as he spoke, as if his neck were a spring. Leading 
the Royal into the inner chamber, he introduced the two members of the 
Council. The king instantly forgot their names, despite the exhausting 
briefing he had received during the shuttle flight to the orbital city. A 
troika, Pradesh had called them. Kerrigan had reduced the usual seven- 
member council in the name of economy — or so the voters had been told. 
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The mayor dusted his winged chair before he sat. King Richard re- 
mained standing. He cleared his throat. 

The troika shared one characteristic: large, dead eyes. The mayor was 
painfully athletic; he limped slowly on knees destroyed by sports. The 
blonde woman was painfully Aryan; her skin was so white it nearly 
glowed. The blue man was merely painful to look at; his dye job appeared 
fresh. Dead eyes all. Multimillionaires aU, they were the primary owners 
of the touted factories. 

“There is one defining difference that separates Kerrigan from the 
hunnerds — " He coughed his accent away. The blonde woman chewed her 
knuckles to keep from laughing. “ — the hundreds of other poleis. You 
alone have solved the Grainer problem. It is . . .” The rehearsed lines 
poured from his Ups until he was interrupted. 

“If only we could take credit for our citizens’ common sense,” said 
Aryan. “Withal, we have suffered terribly from the Trade Commission’s 
arbitrary retaliations. Our industry has lost several important con- 
tracts.” 

The king lifted his mauled arm, concentrating lest they distract him 
from the job at hand. “Do you know who did this to me? A damned Grain- 
er! He should have never been on Mars, but he’d been smuggled off one of 
those garbage scows. We took the first timid steps to segregate society’s 
losers. We thought that was protection enough, but we were wrong. Now, 
they fly throughout the solar system hke cancer cells loose in the blood- 
stream, waiting to infect whatever they touch.” 

King Richard IV adjusted the lay of his numb hand. The ring twisted 
accidentally. Not now! he fretted. The temperature felt as if it’d risen 50 
degrees. 

“Why haven’t you had that arm fixed?” asked Blue. His pale eyes 
avoided looking directly at the king ’s imperfection. 

“I keep it to remind me.” He bed smoothly. “I befriended a Grainer, and 
this was my reward.” 

“A Grainer was once smuggled into our city by a bleeding-heart priest. 
She caused an outbreak of TB-3.” Blue dabbed his forehead with a mono- 
grammed hankie. 

“The Euro — ” Thingee, he almost said. He picked a strand of hnt off his 
sash as Madcar had taught him. What did they call their legislative 
body? “The European poleis around Venus are coming unglued. I’ve been 
approached by some of my Britons. When the Union disintegrates. I’ll be 
king to more than a luxury liner. One of the most critical issues I shall 
face is the charity we are forced to give these interplanetary vagabonds.” 

“The Trade Commission has no right to order a sovereign pohs to sup- 
ply these bums!” The mayor sprayed spit as he shouted. 

“There’s really nothing to say,” said Aryan. She shifted in her chair as 
if her doctor had prescribed napalm for her hemorrhoids. 
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“Fear is the secret! Parasites are cowards by their very nature. My only 
complaint is how damned long the people waited before they did some- 
thing about them!” Blue bayoneted the air with a manicured finger. 

What else was he supposed to say? How could he have forgotten his hnes? 

“How did you get away with the riot? I blurt the smallest indiscretion 
and the media seizes upon it for tomorrow’s lead story across the solar 
system. How did you keep your roles secret?” 

Blue pressed his thumbs against the tabletop until they turned white. 
The mayor rubbed his knees. Aryan leaned forward. 

“Have you considered your kingdom’s future trade pohcy?” she said. 
“The dissolution of the European Union will cause massive disruptions in 
the commercial network.” 

The king masked his surprise. Claiming that his Britons wanted him 
as a ruler seemed absurd when his brigadier had first suggested it. How- 
ever, first the senator and now the troika sounded convinced it would 
happen in the foreseeable future. 

“Senator Skiepe wouldn’t leave me alone on our flight to Taylor Polls. 
I’m being actively wooed by the Martians.” The king felt his audience stiff- 
en at the mention of their hated rivals. “But who can trust them? My Privy 
Council plans to estabhsh close relations with poleis and habitats from 
Venus to Neptune. Earth is long dead. It is absurd that we continue with 
the same pohtical groupings that destroyed the Earth — the Europeans 
around Venus, the Americans of L-5, the Sino-Jays around Saturn. Look 
at the moon. Russians, Mexicans, Indians, Arabs, and all those others 
have forgotten the old ways and become Lunars. Look at Mars. HillbiUies, 
Kurds, Catalonians, Serbs, Afghans, and Mayans have become Martians.” 

“Is there a point to this?” asked Blue. 

The king couldn’t think of one. Panic made him dizzy. “My Britons will 
embrace whoever wishes to be our friends.” 

What had he forgotten? Madcar had said something about a short-term 
something. Why couldn’t he remember? Dead eyes stared at him. Sweat 
cascaded down his chest. 

Aryan stroked her long chin with longer fingers. “Independence could 
be very expensive.” 

“In the short-term, I can mortgage the Windsor for several bdhon. In 
addition, my extensive holdings are worth twice that. Generous loans can 
be floated. My kingdom will be a cash customer.” 

“Cash always has friends.” The mayor laughed at his wit. 

“If my kingdom diverts resources to Grainer charity, we won’t be able 
to buy what we need for our citizens. If we defy the TC and refuse to sup- 
ply the losers, we’ll face economic sanctions. Either way, my subjects’ 
standard of hving wiU drop, and my reign will be over. I need to know 
how you arranged the riot and scared away the Grainers. Lend me the 
mastermind of your riot.” 
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Aryan tented her hands in front of her face. “The Lunars and factions 
of the L’s are suffering from the same sociological centrifugal pressures 
as the EuroUnion. When our alliance flies apart, we, too, will need 
friends.” 

“Governments must confer and debate. A monarch does business with 
a handshake. I’m prepared to sign a trade agreement right this instant. 
Granted, the treaty will be with the Crown, not my future kingdom. How- 
ever, once my people raise me to my rightful station, they must acknowl- 
edge my obhgations as their own.” 

The mayor rose and hmped to his side. A powerful arm wrapped the 
king. A dead eye winked. “There’s a new order coming. Either you em- 
brace it, or you are crushed. For the sake of humanity’s future, we must 
ehminate the weak and unworthy in order to assume our rightful posi- 
tion in the galaxy. What humanity needs is leadership with visionF’ 

King Richard IV smiled. “I may not be smart enough to have the kind 
of vision you do, but I can recognize winners when I see them.” 

“I think we can do business.” Blue stood, his fingers brushed Aryan’s 
shoulders. She shivered. “These leeches have to be taught self-rehance, 
even if it kills them!” His laughter infected them all, one by one. 

“Perhaps we should franchise our system!” declared Aryan. 

'The guest arrived in the airlock four minutes before the shuttle shpped 
fi«e from the dock. Captain Jones fired the waste-gas jets, rotating the 
vessel smoothly. The Grav kicked in. A girder moaned. The shuttle 
dipped to port before acceleration sent everyone grabbing for an anchor. 

The airlock intercom sizzled. “Have you got that damned hatch fixed 
yet?” 

Brigadier Wilfort-Smythe banged the switch. “Give us a few more min- 
utes. Sorry about the inconvenience.” 

The king struggled with his tangled restraints, trying to escape his 
chair. He studied the commando as she inserted the gem from his ring 
into a reader. When her brow furrowed he cringed. Had he screwed up 
the recording? She chewed the tip of her braid; he gnawed his nails. 

Madcar slapped the royal hand. “A monarch never shows his nervous- 
ness. Do this.” He cupped a hand over his jaw and slitted his eyes. Fin- 
gers slowly stroked his chin. “That is a thoughtful pose.” 

“Yes, Fa — ” The king had almost said father. 

The elderly ensign smiled broadly. His shaggy mustache trembled. 
Madcar Pradesh rested his hand on Richard’s shoulder. ‘You did well. 
Your Highness.” 

“It’s a good start, but hardly enough to convict, even in the press. Who 
is this clown?” asked the brigadier, pointing at the airlock. 

Madcar rephed, “His name is Brunner, Alfredo Karl, a retired security 
operative of the Trade Commission.” 
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“Spies don’t retire.” 

“He is wanted on Mars for the assassination of Senator Miller. The last 
six years he has been living on Kerrigan. No visible means of support. No 
visible connection with the riot.” 

“Ample leverage,” declared the brigadier as she left. 

The king watched the monitor. The airlock hatch opened. Brunner 
stuck out a muscular arm to shake hands. Whereupon, a kick threw him 
across the chamber. The last Royal Commando leapt to his side, applying 
a lead pipe to his knees before grabbing the scruff of his tailored suit and 
dragging him out of the airlock. 

The yei-p screamed into the royal cabin. Slamming his stubble-covered 
head into a bulkhead, the brigadier tore off his clothes in heu of frisking. 
She sat on his chest, an ice pick in her hand. Its tip rested on the corner 
of his left eye. The spy became very still. 

“I broke your legs as a professional courtesy. I didn’t want you to en- 
tertain any idea of escape. You have two choices: one, I torture you to the 
verge of death and we turn you over to the Martians; two, you make a full 
confession about the 980” 

He snarled and tried to punch her. She contorted and allowed his mo- 
mentum to impale the fist on her ice pick. With the grace of a ballerina, 
she rose in a flurry of kicks that spun the spy like a top. He came to a 
stop with her foot on his throat. 

“I will not kill you, but there won’t be enough nerve tissue left in your 
spine for an implant. You’ll be dead from the neck down while you spend 
the rest of your life in a Martian prison. I’m certain your cellmate will 
help you in the shower.” 

“On the other hand — 

The brigadier hopped off the spy’s throat, glowering at her monarch. 
“My King, you have nothing to say to this pro-fes-sion-aZ.'” Brown eyes 
flashed as she kicked the prisoner for each of those last syllables. 

Her tone frightened the king, but he continued, “Oh, but I do. Citizen 
Brunner, if you cooperate. I’ll buy you passage to any colony, world, or 
poleis outside Sol System. Say yes in the next minute and I shall include 
one million dollars in pocket money.” 

“Look me in the eyes,” commanded the commando. She bent and 
pierced one of the spy’s nostrils. 

“It’s a matter of cut-outs!” sobbed the spy. ‘Y^ou sieve the pohce data- 
base for the right criminals to puppet. A few bucks and they’ll assemble 
all the rabble you need.” 

“Where did the money come from?” 

“Three blind mice. I have tapes at a postal drop on Mobil Habitat. I 
knew if something went wrong, they’d sacrifice me. I can give you the 
Council on a platter.” 

“Citizen Brunner, you’re going to be very rich, and very famous, very 
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soon,” said King Richard IV. He wanted to laugh, but he was too busy 
trembhng. 

He sat in a corner of the navigation bubble, watching the ships in the 
holding lane around L-5. At the top of their arc, they crossed the white- 
flecked orb of Earth. Their blinking lights brought to mind Christmas 
trees he’d seen in movies. 

The king held his reader, twitching its controls to run the AP story 
Madcar had pulled off the wire. Was there really a wire? he wondered. 
Everybody talked about it, so it had to be out there. Did it reel out of the 
back of the ship? No, that would be sdly. Only a poleis or habitat would 
have the space necessary to store that much wire. 

The bulletin began with the best thirty-eight seconds of Brunner’s four- 
hour confession. King Richard IV sat beside the spy. He was glad the 
brigadier had not allowed him to wear the summer crown as he’d wished. 
The purple uniform shorn of all ornamentation made him look serious 
and smart. 

King Richard’s speech took seconds. “In this age of confusion, it is easy 
to forget there is right, and there is wrong. Murder is always wrong. It is 
that simple. We cannot aUow murder to go unpunished.” 

A headhne filled the screen. He knew the words by heart because the 
brigadier had read them to him a dozen times. And he could read . . . 
some of them. 

KING RICHARD THE JUST CRACKS THE CASE OF THE 980, said 
the headhne. 

“The Just! I like it,” he said to the Earth overhead. “Maybe the Lion- 
hearted would be better, but Just is okay. That’s more important than be- 
ing smart. Isn’t it? You had millions of the smartest people who ever 
hved, and they nuked the heU out of you. Maybe if there had been more 
just people, you and your billions would still be ahve today.” 

King Richard the Just checked his watch. Lunch was an hour away. He 
could hardly wait! • 


We appreciate comments about the magazine, and would like to hear 
from more of our readers. Editorial correspondence should include the 
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The print of my foot has changed — 

The soft-edged signature my body leaves 
As evidence of its passage 
Across moist sand or a bath mat 
Or the smelly concrete 
Beside a swimming pool. 

Looking down I wonder 

What kind of creature could produce 

Such a picture of itself. 

Some of the toes are missing, 

Others splayed at monstrous angles, 

The ball sharply divided 
Like a goat’s hoof. 

My Caliban has awakened. 

And is feasting on my bones 
Secretly while I smile and chat 
At cocktail parties. 

Nobody knows this except me. 

I keep my shoes on. 


— Nancy Etchemendy 
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The distressing thing about Kandis Elliot's new story is 
"how much of it isn't fiction. The Virtual Harvesters and 
their capabilities, for example. El Cappa and Manantidn. 
The rats of Birge Hall (to a point). Nonetheless, one of 
the traditional roles of SF is to act as a bellwether, 
to suggest where things are going, and how things might 
be if left to evolve in situ." Ms. Elliot continues to write SF 
and mystery stories, and to draw pictures for such; 
she recently won a Science Fiction Age Readers' 
Choice Award for Best Novelette. 
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FF ■ apido, Nezzy! Faster!” Ziggy never asked, directed, talked, or 
I U °>'®ted. He shouted, the man with vocal cords of Polysteel. “If 
I n we get there before power poles and wells are sunk, we can 
I 1 1 ward off development of the hillside, if not the flats. IWT guys 
can set up a miUion-doIlar bird-watching post out here, maybe even re- 
store some of the native trees — ^what the hell’s their address? Oh yeah, 
f/iter-national Wilder-neaa Tbo-urs at-dot — " Bang, bang, bang, like a 
chant his callused fingers pounded out a code on the long-suffering lap- 
top’s grease-corroded keyboard. 

Our propane Volkswagen clattered past the outskirts of Guadalajara 
on roads recently transcended from burro trails by the anointing of lava 
gravel, palm-sized stones that might as well have been edge-up machete 
blades, considering the tire slashing they did. The car managed to avoid 
the most severe lacerating, which was fortunate because Ines, behind the 
wheel, was looking not at the road but at the steep volcanic flanks rising 
ahead, and Ziggy was pounding furiously on his laptop, in between 
wrenching and generally fruitless twists of its comsat transceiver. I was 
stuck, as usual, in the back seat with The Royal We. I started stroking 
her fur backward, raising sparks and risking the bloodletting promised 
by her flattening ears. Transceiver reception cleared. 

Ziggy kept up a stream of snarled profanity, his fingers bang-banging 
out messages and counter-messages as rows of digits danced on the dim 
httle LCD screen. “Projections have over a hundred thousand new con- 
structs up there by Christmas,” he said through his teeth. “That’s eco- 
nomic efficiency in the capitalist marketplace for you. No sewage, no wa- 
ter, no power — ” 

“Here comes the line now!” Ines held the rearview mirror steady and 
aimed more or less rearward for a moment. The vibration of the car on 
the road immediately torqued the mirror cattywompus as soon as she let 
it go; 99 percent of the time it reflected candy wrappers, ZIP disks, half- 
eaten tortillas coated with coagulated stuff, and bere and there a little 
patch of gray that was the actual dashboard. Ines poked her head out the 
window and squinted back through the trail of ochre dust, never mind 
about steering the car. “jAguas!” she gasped, squinting. 

Ziggy, me, even The Royal We were looking by this time. The We lash- 
ing her tail and flattening her ears again as though some Mexican dog 
pack had managed to escape the city taco vendors and were howhng on 
our rear bumper. I could just make out a hazy line of poles about two 
miles down-slope and gaining on us. 

“Step on it, Nezzy,” Ziggy yeUed. The instant he had met Inez he’d used 
the nickname. Inez once told me she thought he simply had a speech im- 
pediment, and eventually considered it a brain impediment. She had 
more trouble with “The Royal We,” which in truth did result in a syntax 
nightmare — ^How’s We today? Is We a good kitty? Will The We permit her 
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well-trained human servant to stroke The Royal We’s royal personage? 
“I’ll give ’em a tourist center — ” Ziggy hammered on the laptop’s tight, 
tiny keys — “that’s a concession. Fifty million new tourist pesos coming 
in every season alone, two hundred million a year from rich — ah, hell, 
they’re going to beat us by a country mile.” He’d glanced backward again. 

Power lines were popping up along the east side of the road as fast as 
the eye could follow. Two thick black cables sizzled as they connected the 
poles, threading the crossbars almost before any materiahzed. With a 
whooshing roar the power hnes passed us and within moments vanished 
up the slope and around the mountain road’s next hairpin turn. Scrub 
trees along the roadside bhpped out of existence. 

When we reached the plateau, which yesterday had been home to two 
or three plywood shacks and a half-dozen foundations, we found more 
than twenty adobe ranch homes, yards enclosed by plastered cinder- 
block walls, and some forty new foundations. Little blaze-orange flags 
were blooping up in rectangular formations all over the slopes of the old 
volcano. 'The power lines followed them around the crest. Cattle with 
floppy ears, goodly horns, and dazed expressions wandered among the 
thorn bushes and excavation mounds of dynamited lava grit. The air was 
still; few people had moved into their new homes. Water and sewage nev- 
er kept up with power hnes, and around Guadalajara it often never came 
at all to the flanks of the surrounding peaks. 

Inez turned off the VW’s wheezing engine and we all tentatively got 
out. The Royal We spat at a pushy cow that was a httle too brave, pro- 
tecting a half-grown calf by snorting and pawing twenty yards off. Ziggy’s 
normally loud voice boomed like cannon fire in the stillness, making the 
displaced cattle start with alarm. 

“Damn-n.a-tion! Just a day too late. Another couple of projections on 
tourist dollars and we’d’ve stopped it in its tracks.” 

“It might not be too late. Doctor Zygidaynus,” Inez said, pointing to the 
third house down the rutted, stone-httered construction road. “Somebody 
already wants out.” 

The red adobe-look house was a nice ranch, very Central-Mexico, with 
an extensive cooking patio and surrounded by a tastefully designed wall 
that was topped with broken glass inset into the mortar. As we watched, 
rose bushes jabbed at agave shoots to take over the trampled yard; pas- 
sion-flower vines twirled like angry rubber bands up the wickerwork pa- 
tio pillars. A potted palm suddenly cracked the bottom of its pot and 
sprouted upward three feet, knocking a boat-tailed grackle from his 
perch on the eaves. Across the red side of the never-tenanted house was 
painted a whitewashed “Se Vende.” 

“Doesn’t matter,” I said. “If the owner can’t sell it right off, the home- 
less will just move in. Nobody’s going to come up here to chase them 
away. I doubt if any of these places has a building permit.” 

Evolution in Guodolajora 
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“Of course they don’t,” Ziggy snarled. “People building houses on what 
they call wasteland isn’t any skin off the law’s ass. Land is to be domi- 
nated and populated, Bible says so. And better to siphon off the excess 
population into the mountains than have it living on the curbs — ” he 
went on for another few minutes, Inez and I knowing better than to in- 
terrupt one of his sarcastic tirades about population versus land ethics. 

At length we piled in the car and headed back to the central city. To- 
ward the bottom of the mountain we noticed two new polio frito stands, a 
cerveceria, a Pemex station, and four drive-in automated teller islands, 
each for a different bank, none of which had been there when we started 
our ascent up the mountain, three hours ago. Inez hfted the mirror and 
we all watched them occlude behind us as we drove over the lava out- 
backs and into the thick, egg-yolk haze engulfing Guadalajara. 

Our rented lodgings faced Avenida de la Paz, the historic hearthne of 
Guadalajara. 'The grounds were now guarded by one of the ubiquitous glass- 
shard-topped walls, but it was once a rich opal miner’s viUa. The “mansion” 
today seemed built for dwarves or munchkins, especially when inhabited by 
two normal-sized gringos, their haison, hve-in maid, cook, and companion 
animal; however, its eight rooms and spreading patio were considered ex- 
travagant luxury in 1830. As though the city were stiU tethered to that era, 
even in the midst of downtown brick, asphalt, traffic, and smog we were 
awaikened each morning in the gray of early dawn by roosters crowing. 

This morning I came out to sit by the villa’s palm-shaded pond-cum- 
swimming pool. About waist-deep and four strokes across, the pool’s 
tepid water was a beautiful copper-sulfate blue, its central fountain with 
a pretty sound of spilling water cloaking the growl of the city beyond the 
wall. As I pulled up a dew-damp lounge chair I noticed that something 
had just been bathing in the pond. Not a human, at least not a gringo 
who valued the health of his bodily access orifices; ducks, probably, or pi- 
geons. The wet tiles held a fresh defecation, which I knew would be hosed 
into the swimming pool as soon as the maid spotted it. 

The Royal We joined me, gave the wet tiles an even more disdainful 
look than she did the httle green and black turd, and chose to grace with 
her presence the only lounger receiving a direct sunbeam. She sat in the 
ray of light like a ginger Egyptian idol and paw -washed breakfast eggs 
and chorizo grpase from long white whiskers. She ate anything we did 
and things even Ziggy didn’t touch on a bet, and was the only one of us 
who never got the drizzHng dysentery. She seemed disappointed, howev- 
er, that Mexican cuisine burned out her hairbaUs, which she otherwise 
delighted in depositing on Ziggy’s bed in the middle of the night. She 
knew that nothing compares with waking to the huk-huk-huk of a raff- 
ing cat. Ziggy’s rhinoceros-like demeanor aggrieved The Royal We’s 
nerves something fierce. 
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I settled down to mark the net’s stock proceedings on my PMX, raising 
the transceiver antenna to catch whatever The We generated with her 
washing. One in a million mammals, 90 percent of them felines, pos- 
sessed a hair structure that made them focused-tesla generators. Perfect, 
uninterruptible power for mobile executive computers anywhere on the 
face of the Earth or any other magnetic mass. Fully cognizant of her one- 
in-a-milhon status. The Royal We gave me an insufferably superior look 
as I accessed the global digital highway. Ziggy would need some ammo 
for this afternoon’s lecture at the Universidad de Guadalajara’s historic 
auditorium, the one with the strange painting behind the stage. Speak- 
ers at the podium had to vie for audience attention as they stood hke 
midgets beneath the great mural of skeletal workers either frying in hell, 
or bringing hell with them, as they raged at well-to-do CEO types and fat 
bourgeois clasping books. The bourgeois, faces emblazoned with loathing 
and trepidation, were painted in confrontational poses as they looked 
upon the oncoming tide of flaming proletariat corpses. I promised myself 
to ask the meaning of the painting, after the lecture. I promised myself, 
less credibly, not to lose heart. 

Developing countries had some inkling of the value of recreational 
land; Ziggy and I had been trying to make use of that. Neither we nor 
anybody else could just glom onto a hunk of rain forest, or even semi- 
trampled volcanic slopes, and rope them off as wildhfe preserves. To sal- 
vage anything left meant finding clever ways of making nature pay her 
way, and we’d had some successes. A bird refuge in a parasite-infested 
swamp more than paid for itself when we allowed one big hotel to drain, 
pollute, and asphalt a portion of it, hire local citizens as cooks, bar- 
tenders, entertainers, maids, and tour guides, and collect big bucks from 
wealthy bird-watchers and miUionaire retiree novo-conservationists who 
remembered seeing birds in their childhoods and wanted to see just one 
more before that final good night. 

A mountaintop named Monte de Manantlan west of Guadalajara 
would make a perfect riding trail for ehte two-week gringo vaqueros who 
wanted a relatively cool, relatively bug-free, sub-tropical mountaintop to 
play on. The fact that the mountain had over 70 percent of its once-rich 
native flora and fauna, some two thousand species in all, was not rele- 
vant to its yearly profit margin. But the view was, and a couple of ritzy 
lodges here and there would pick enough jet-set pockets to pay for sever- 
al hundred miles of patrolled razor-wire fences to keep the riffraff and 
their hvestock out. Ziggy would ask for it this afternoon. Unfortunately, 
something bigger than dude ranches seemed to be in the electronic wind 
for that mountain. The Net divulged only indecipherable whispers, pecu- 
har and well-guarded. 

A httle oval movement caught the corner of my eye. A big cockroach or 
small mouse, and I automatically turned to follow it. Whatever-it-was ev- 
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idently ensconced itself in one of the potted palms rimming the pool’s tile 
beach, and might have been anything endemic to Central Mexico: hand- 
sized scorpions, spiders, beetles, hzards, toads, or any of a dozen species 
of mountain mice. It might have been a poUuelo, a lost chick from the in- 
numerable chicken families inhabiting the interior courtyards of private 
Mexican homes even in the dense bowels of glass-and-concrete cities. 

I caught the little retinal shadow twice more during the next hour, 
each time not quite turning fast enough to perceive what it was. I ven- 
tured to The We, engaged in the sunning of the Royal Personage, that 
she might do a httle pohcing of the- pool area, a suggestion received as be- 
neath both notice and contempt. 

The maid came out and hosed the turd into a melted heap and thence 
into the pool. 

Ten minutes later Ziggy dashed out and heaved his stocky bulk into 
the pool like a white whale, splattering me, my laptop, and The Royal 
We. He then proceeded to stand waist-deep in the center of the pool un- 
der the fountain, letting his hair wash into his eyes and laughing at We, 
who hissed furiously at him from under her lounger. 

“I’m going to tell them about Albricht’s rats,” he yelled at me as I de- 
parted for dryer realms. 

We decided to walk to the auditorium, which occupied most of an old 
Alamo-hke church taken over by the Universidad and was only a mile or 
so from our villa. I carried The Royal We. She was part of the team and 
knew it, so she consented to use me as a riding mount and was smart 
enough to stay put on my shoulders. One never saw cats running loose in 
Mexican cities, and I wasn’t sure that if we left The We at the villa, the 
cook wouldn’t be serving fresh-meat tostidos for la cocina in the evening. 
Pollution made We sneeze cat snot on the back of my head a couple of 
times, but in general she gave me no more grief than would a woolen 
scarf wrapped around my neck in the eighty-degree heat. 

Smog called El Cappa sat over the city like low clouds, obscuring the 
bowl of mountains and old volcanoes enclosing Guadalajara. From our 
plane, the cap of pollution had looked hke a soUd ochre plug; seen from 
the streets, the caUes and avenidas and sharp lava pavement stones, it 
seemed a more distant veil. The air occasionally stung the nose and made 
eyes water, but the perfume of flowering trees along the avenidas and 
the roses growing everywhere like weeds was thicker than the smell of 
auto exhaust and the effluent of factory smokestacks, and easier to 
breathe deeply of Also easy to sniff in the air was the warm, delicious 
fragrance of taco stands, sugar and cacahuete tiendas, and omnipresent 
restaurantes frying eggs with chopped tomatoes and hot peppers and 
white crumbly cheese. And tortillas on hot greased griddles, smothered 
in frijoles and salsa, the good rich grain smeU of roasted corn. For a mo- 
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ment the air wavered as though the aroma itself had palpable substance, 
a thickness distorting the crowded streets hke a lens. 

The smell of corn got Ziggy to commenting. Ziggy can comment inex- 
haustibly on any subject. “Gringos don’t roast corn much,” he observed. 
“We don’t know this good smell — oirr sweet-corn roasts don’t compare at 
aU. Sweet corn’s a watery, unripe vegetable. Popcorn, perhaps — ” he turned 
to Inez, who’d been following at our heels and suffering the stares of her 
countrymen for us and the cat on my shoulders. “Nezzy, did you know that 
Mexican tortillas are made from African corn? Bought cheap, because 
your higher-grade Mexican corn is sold to Africans at twice the price. 
Africa’s one big cornfield and day-care center. Growing damn near as fast 
as Latin America. Did you know that Mexico City is a third bigger than 
Calcutta?” Of course Inez knew all that, and probably better than Zig. 

We crossed a magnificent plaza hned with palms and blue fountains so 
clotted with chlorine and copper sulfate that birds could not drink from 
them, although kids did. The plaza stones were covered by blankets 
strewn with jewelry, ceramics, httle sculptures, and so on, brought in dai- 
ly by Nauatl-speaking descendants of Cortes escapees. “Der Todge- 
schwiegen,” commented Ziggy in rusted German, indicating the street 
merchants. He pointed at billboards, advertisement placards, store 
manikins, pictures in newspapers, all of which portrayed northern-Euro- 
pean Caucasians. The people visible in the plaza, hke all of Guadalajara, 
were swarthy, black-haired, stocky indigene types. “Dead by silence. 
Nonexistent by popular consensus. One day they’re not going to be so 
dead.” 

As we approached the lecture-hall church, proprietors of tiendas along 
the streets were just lifting their shop doors after the one-to-three P.M. 
siesta, heavy, iron garage doors essential in a country of poverty, thieves, 
and gangs. Each opened door released the rank odor of sewage, the closed 
areas accumulating air seepage from below the streets, reminding us of 
what was down there. 

“Doctor Hugo Albricht, in 1956, put two adult white rats — ” Ziggy was 
shouting to the audience in Spanghsh, fuUy seizing their attention from 
the fiery proletariat-versus-bourgeois painting raging behind his back, 
“one male and one female, in the basement of Birge Hall — that’s the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s biology building — and let them breed.” He paused 
for dramatic effect. He had already shown a shde of the human popula- 
tion growth curve, the little dip in the 1300s during the Black Death 
years, the line skyrocketing after the industrial, medicinal, and green 
revolutions to the “Year 2000” meirk, where it divided in three parts, one 
shooting up out of sight and labeled “Pope’s dream,” the other shghtly de- 
creasing and leveling off, labeled “Sanity,” and the third faUing precipi- 
tously toward zero, labeled “Inevitable.” 
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When we’d arrived, the church-cum-auditorium was half empty — Zig- 
gy’s conservation speeches never drew much of a crowd anywhere. I put 
The Royal We on the seat next to me. In deference to a foreign colleague, 
Inez had sent out word to attend-or-else, and most of the faces were stu- 
dent-age, with a couple of rows of university dignitaries up front. Media 
people had been packing up their camcorders and preparing to leave af- 
ter enough footage for a sound bite; when Ziggy started with Albricht’s 
rats, the paparazzi had stayed and turned their equipment back on. The 
Guadalajara press was going to love blasting Ziggy’s pro-abortion, anti- 
Pope rhetoric, I knew. Comparing humans to animals. Suggesting people 
of color curb their fecundity — him a white. Earth-sucking American, any 
one child of whose would use more than forty times the world’s resources 
than a Third-World child would use. I could feel our influence with the 
conservation movement here dropping like the ’29 stock market. Univer- 
sidad directors who had sponsored us wiggled uncomfortably in their 
seats. Several ladies of child-bearing age watched Ziggy’s every move 
with predatory lust. 

“Albricht gave them all the Purina Rat Chow and water they could 
hold,” Zig was roaring. Ziggy never lectured at any volume save High. 
“And guess what? Adam and Eve Rat had babies. And more babies. And 
the babies grew up and had babies. So many they couldn’t even be count- 
ed, not by aU the graduate students in the biology dfepartment. But they 
didn’t go hungry or thirsty, oh no. Nobody starved. Everybody made love. 
Albricht was a good Pope.” 

The audience let that sink in, discovered it was a funny, and laughed 
half-heartedly. 

“The basement of Birge Hall is a very big place. It held lots of rats. But 
eventually it began to fill up. There were rats on the conduit. Rats on the 
fuse boxes. Rats on the pipes. Rats all over the floor. None of them hun- 
gry, unless they got hungry for space. For lebensraum. And you know 
what happened then?” 

Another pause for dramatic effect. The audience leaned forward. I 
thought I saw a tiny shadow, mouse-sized, zip across the spotlight drib- 
bling down the front of the stage. I looked around: the auditorium, hke 
the basement of Birge HaU, was also filling, even though the doors had 
been closed to admittance at the start of the talk. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, Albricht’s rats developed civilization. Yes, a 
very human-like society, complete with politicians." Ziggy was in fine 
voice; politicians bounced off the cathedral ceihng, ricocheted around the 
auditorium, knocked paint off the mural behind and above his head. 
Flecks from both the marching zombie proletariats from hell and the 
sweating bourgeois CEOs fell like snowflakes. The inclined floor qua- 
vered beneath my feet. “Three big, mean rats proclaimed themselves 
king. Each had henchmen who protected the respective thrones, one on 
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the top of a water heater, one on a distilled-water line, the other in a 
cranny in the wall. All high spots. The men-at-arms attended their mas- 
ters when they went off for food or ladies. Every so often new, young rats 
would join the mercenaries, and every so often one of them would battle 
the king and kill him and take his place. 

“Life in the lower echelons was also changing. Gangs of young rats 
would terrorize older ones, chasing them from their httle plot of ground, 
often killing them. Not for food, mind you. No one was hungry. Rules for 
making love changed. Female rats no longer went into estrus. But they 
were hunted down by packs of males and forced to copulate nonetheless. 
Can we use the word rape here? Or is that too human a term?” 

Men of the audience cringed. Ladies hcked their teeth: Ziggy the biolo- 
gist-hunk. “jAguas!” Inez shuddered, mortified, slouching farther down 
in her seat, but I always suspected her of certain Zygidaynus fantasies, 
too. I started to notice children in the auditorium. They elevated them- 
selves by kneehng in their seats to better see a shde of rats like a lumpy 
hot carpet on the floor, walls, and fixtures of a dim basement that reced- 
ed into darkness. 

“Mother rats who had htters started to ignore their babies. The little 
kiddies went malnourished, they weren’t washed properly, they devel- 
oped sores and grew sickly. Many were killed by the gangs. Many were 
killed by their own mothers. The moral rules of rat society had broken 
down, and there was chaos throughout the land, or in this case through- 
out the basement.” Ziggy searched the stunned audience. Two babies 
started to cry. A mother three seats down from The Royal We began to 
nibble on her infant, which was too terrified to make a sound. I turned 
away as she bit its fingers off, not before noticing that children on either 
side of her were similarly mutilated and scarred. 

Sounds of heavy machinery came through the doors of the auditorium. 
The floor shivered in waves. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Ziggy boomed, “does any of this seem famil- 
iar? Do you think that we don’t need clean air and wide open spaces and 
the beauty of nature? Do you think we can be good animals if only we are 
fed enough? But people are already starving. Our cities are teeming rat 
holes chewing away at our morahty, our personal hberties, our abihty to 
be responsible animals. What kind of world are we making for our chil- 
dren? For them, for the future of mankind, we must preserve the world 
that evolved us, or we will disappear along with that world!” 

I never liked Ziggy’s “children” argument. It seemed to me that on the 
one hand he preached birth control, and on the other that preserving na- 
ture was something we adults did only for our children, which Ziggy sug- 
gested we don’t have. My mind strayed to my internal argument, and I 
started to see retinal hce again in the dim lecture hall. I thought it might 
have been The Royal We, who had heard all this before and had long 
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since grown jaded by the rat slides. Was she slinking around, about to 
disappear out the nearest window and end up a taco entree? 

She was still politely seated beside me, steadfastly refusing to look to- 
ward Ziggy’s ranting — since the morning’s dousing The We no longer ac- 
knowledged Ziggy’s presence on the face of the Earth. She quietly basked 
in the curious stares of nearby attendees. House pets in general were a 
rare thing here, and most of those were caged songbirds. I squinted 
around, wondering if someone hadn’t brought their pet cardinal or oriole 
and let it loose; several of the just-ghmpsed motes appeared to silently fly 
past at head-height. Something rat-sized darted behind the corner of the 
stage. Several other shadows on the floor seemed to harbor darker shad- 
ows moving within. If those are cockroaches, I thought. I’m taking a ma- 
chete to bed with me tonight. I put my arm protectively around The Roy- 
al We — the auditorium was now standing room only, and people lining 
the near waU angrily coveted her seat. Little creatures continued to ap- 
pear subhminally to my peripheral vision. 

By the time Ziggy was wrapping up with a pitch for a biosphere reserve 
on that local, stiU-undeveloped mountaintop, most, if not all of the ladies 
in the audience, and a good number of men and older children, held in- 
fants. The room was filled to overflowing. It had grown brighter in the 
last few moments from new plate-glass windows boring their way 
through the century-old adobe walls. The back of the auditorium and the 
east entryway had been knocked down, and the historic building was 
half-remodeled. Through the rifts I saw various plastic signs, advertising 
fast-food places and clothing outlets, waiting in tombstone-Hke rows out 
in the old monastery garden, which was being paved. The church was be- 
coming a mini-mall. 

After the lecture I tried to get an explanation of the painting (it had 
just been smitten by a wrecking ball). Someone said it was Jose 
Clemente Orozoco’s Four Aspects; but everyone was going up to Ziggy 
and either regaling him with praise for his courage in broaching the sub- 
ject of overpopulation, or trying to spit in his face because of his blasphe- 
my. “We are not rats,” they protested. One young reporter wanted to 
know how Albricht cleaned up the rat poop. — ^It was quite an ordeal, as I 
understood. The dean finally had Albricht’s rats gassed and hired a pro- 
fessional firm with moon-suits to shovel out the basement. On humid 
days when the pipes sweat you can stUl smell rat shit down there. 

The trip back to our viUa made us all wish we’d taken a taxi. Just outside 
the Alamo-cum-MexMaU a starving child sat watching his naked mother 
sell blowjobs to three workers in the night shadows of a construction crane. 
The child was filthy; Inez walked by him without looking down, but Ziggy 
cast an angry eye his way and murmured — ^the first murmur of his life — 
that he should throw the httle snotball in the plaza fountains. The copper- 
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sulfate blue waters no longer existed, however, the plaza stone having been 
tarmacked and colonized by businesses while we were in the lecture hall. 
The smell of roast corn had become the reek of sweat-shop effluent and 
seeping dumpsters. The plaza’s palm trees were now anti-vandal lights, and 
the Indian traders who this afternoon sat on blankets and sold semi-pre- 
cious stones and fired pottery were replaced by pizza and Chinese take-out 
hole-in-the-walls, bars, strip joints, drug sellers and users, whores. Foul lan- 
guage dribbled ceaselessly from the mouths of apparently homeless urchins. 
Fights broke out six times in five blocks; the sound of gunfire and shrieking 
tires filled the noisy distance. A gang of scary ne’er-do-wells gave us a look- 
over and a follow. An even scarier look from Ziggy made them change their 
plans. Steam blows from grates in the gutters floated hke wraiths of dis- 
ease and mixed with the exhaust of noisy bumper-to-bumper traffic. 

At one point Ziggy halted so abruptly I crashed into his back, nearly 
dislodging The Royal We. He faced the low yellow billows of smog above 
that obscured the higher buildings, and filled his chest with the thick air. 
“Julian Simon says the Earth can support unlimited population growth 
for seven! billion! years,” he roared at the top of his lungs. Inez and I each 
grabbed one of his arms and yanked him down the streets. 

We almost missed the villa; it had become buried in a cavern between a 
Hyatt and a Banco de Mexico high-rise. 

I stayed up well past midnight, depressed by the latest GNP, by outra- 
geous media misreportings of Ziggy’s speech — aU of which cast him as a 
tree-hugging Hitler and advised self-castration if he wanted population 
control — and by the consequent gutting of environmental programs, 
what there’d been, in Mexico. 

I had a glass of kahlua and milk with Inez in the kitchen just before 
she headed for her room, then fed The Royal We leftover chicken 
tostadas. I splashed enough salsa verde on them to ream a horse, just to 
see if she’d eat them. She did, without hesitation and with great literal 
rehsh. I then checked on Ziggy. The gloomy return from the lecture had 
gotten to him. He was passed out on the floor of the bathroom in a barf 
puddle, mainly the contents of a liter of El Presidente. 

“ ’S regressive evolution,” he babbled. “People w’ sensitivity — first to 
drop out ’a gene pool. It’s ’ose sel’-promoters inna air-conditioned bed- 
room communities who’re goin’ t’ survive us. All ’ey need izza steak din- 
ner ’n cable. Rat chow, water, ’n a new car. Education’s t’ National En- 
quirer. Truth’s an NEA flyer. . . .” 

I lifted his head up by his hair and shoved a towel under his face so at 
least part of him would have a dry, if not comfortable, night; then I took a 
leak, found another brandy bottle, and retired to my room where I spent 
two hours on the Net not finding out what was secretly on tap for Monte 
de Manantlan, the last hving mountaintop in Central Mexico. 
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I was just starting to think about all the strange motes I’d been notic- 
ing lately out of the corner of my eye when I saw a big one. A Uttle flurry 
in the air, more hke a flicker of reflected car headhghts, snapped my at- 
tention from the LCD and into the yellow lamphght on the desktop. I was 
so amazed, I found myself staring at nothing for a full minute, seeing an 
afterimage clear as a beU. An animal had stood there, its staring face I 
mistook at first for my own in a mirror reflection, only there wasn’t any 
mirror on the desk; tiny thick-fingered hands, not paws, rested on an ash- 
tray; a long, horny tail armored with tiny whiskered scales curled around 
the telephone. It was no animal I recognized, and in my business I recog- 
nize them all. I tried not to make startling movements as I looked under 
the table and around the room for it — ^wild animals can move faster than 
the bUnk of an eye — found only The We curled up on my pillow and sound 
asleep. I gave my bottle of El Presidente a suspicious glance, but Ziggy 
had inspired my thirst only as far as two shots, hardly enough for the DTs. 

“Would Her Royal Magnificence,” I suggested to The We, “kindly rouse 
her precious personage and keep the vermin out of the bedchambers for 
at least one night?” 

She rephed with a salsa-verde cat fart that sent me out of the room. I 
fled to the pool area, skirting httle dark heaps on the wet tile. Overhead 
a few bright stars pierced the light-polluted sky, but my eye kept being 
drawn to thick billows of streetht fog that rose and swirled hke the mists 
of time beyond the broken glass of the security wall. 

We drove west. Guadalajara’s morning hght knifed through smog like 
congealed pudding. “Step on it, Nezzy,” Ziggy ordered, pounding his lap- 
top. He showed no after-effects from his night of driving the porcelain 
bus, whereas I nursed not only a headache and queasy stomach — harsh 
retribution for only two shots of brandy, I thought, until I remembered 
the water glass of kahlua and milk — but also a stiff neck from falling 
asleep on a pool lounger. Inez twisted and jerked the Volkswagen around 
thickening traffic and down the maze of Old-City streets. In places the 
sidewalks were still cobbled and cracked; in others, whole sections of cor- 
rugated tin sheet-metal slums, hke a shuffling deck of cards, were being 
buUdozed and replaced with newer slums made from plasterboard ticky- 
tacky; putting the shine on squalor. In the residential aprons of town, 
swarthy black-haired people poured from doorless doorways, pushing 
carts, sweeping httle weedy lawns, setting up one-family stands to sell 
damn near anything: bottled water filled at the nearest polluted tap, 
fried cabbage and dogmeat tostadas, mounds of tomatillos, fresh- 
squeezed fruit juices from backyard trees bearing more weight in fruit- 
fly maggots than fruit. The ubiquitous roast-corn aroma mixed with the 
odors of gasohne and industrial effluent pumping El Cappa from endless 
rows of smokestacks. It did nothing for my sense of di-being. 
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The worst leg was the midden at the city hmits. We rolled up our win- 
dows for sheer self-preservation of lung tissue. Great swells of garbage, 
trash, street waste, rags, tires, food too rotted even for tourist stands, the 
shck gleanings of chamber pots, newspapers, tons of dumpster debris, 
viscid dregs of backyard hen houses, dog houses, goat houses, pumped- 
out outhouses, all the leavings of two miUion six hundred thousand hu- 
man animals and their civihzation, whatever the level, poured into the 
doughnut of offal ringing Guadalajara like a putrefying necklace. 

“Step on it, Nezzy. jRapido!” 

Inez needed no prodding to speed through the outskirts, past the hun- 
dreds of garbage-pickers pawing through unspeakable billowing filth as 
far as the eye could see. As we crossed the bridge over the chasm and the 
river into which the city sewers dumped their untreated flows, I looked 
down in masochistic horror. Even there, people poked through the brown 
foam, searching for subsistence, those lacking even enough social stand- 
ing to join the garbage-pickers above, the lowest of human echelons, the 
putrefaction of the human soul. 

And then we were out of it, beyond the city, rising from the Atemajac 
Valley and up the slopes, going over first one old volcanic mountain and 
then the next and yet one more. Finally the houses and shacks and fruit 
stands and new foundations attenuated into mescal-agave fields, the 
power poles thinned, the sky deepened its blue, and we were at Monte de 
Manantlan and its forest of two thousand species of non-human life. 

The base of the little precious mountain was chewed by ages-old slash- 
and-burn agriculture, two- and three-acre bites in various stages of slash, 
burn, crop, or regrowth, looking like a black-to-green patchwork quilt 
through the distance. Nonetheless, thatched indigene huts shortly gave 
way to game trails over which natives roamed to harvest nuts and fruit 
from wild trees. The canopy was fully closed even halfway up to the 
weathered, flattened summit. Pines, oaks and magnolias dominated the 
highest elevations, sub-tropical species, never subjected to freezing, the 
coldest El Nino weather dropping the nights only to a rare fifty degrees. 
Every sunfleck hitting the forest floor blossomed with flowers, mostly 
red tubes visited by hummingbirds. Baskets of orchids and bromehads 
and veils of Spanish moss coated old, twisting branches. 

Car windows down again, Ziggy, Inez, We, and I took deep, cleansing 
breaths of pine-scented, warm fresh air, the sweet oxygen-laden breath 
of Nature. My eyes stung, for the first time without encouragement fi^om 
any of a thousand aerosol pollutants. What thoughtless ambition, I re- 
flected, could destroy this? What gain could outmeasure this? 

So thick; it seemed so thick and lush that for a long moment I thought 
I was seeing two forests, superimposed one on another. Two shdes stuck 
in the projector, of entirely different forests: a bright one I knew, a dark 
one I didn’t. In the trees bounced both a rainbow-winged mot-mot and 
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shadows of unfocused phantasms. Suddenly giddy, I closed my eyes and 
tried to quell a buzzing in my ears, until I reahzed what the sound was. 

The beee-beee-beee clamored from Ziggy’s PMX in the front seat. He 
was already on it, punching for data on the warning. “Something’s wiring 
in on the summit apex,” he yelled. 

“jAguas!” Inez stomped the accelerator. The tires spun on the over- 
grown, two-rut lane we’d been following. We were very near the apex our- 
selves, for that had been our destination, a perfect spot to feed designer 
candy to a custom app and access data bases for the dude-ranch market- 
ing campaign. Not that we wouldn’t have to grind our teeth promising 
people hot-and-cold running spas, tennis courts and casinos, but to make 
a mountain into its own financial instrument you had to cough up real- 
estate futures with impact, and not spare the binary units. 

In ten minutes we’d reached the apex. Things already looked suspi- 
cious. The two-rut wagon trail had graveled itself along the way and end- 
ed in a paved parking area next to a giant monkey-ear tree. The monkey- 
ear sat exactly at the geographical center of the mountaintop as though 
planted by a plat map. 

We got out and surveyed the area. StiU dense, stiU green. “El Eden de 
Dios,” Inez breathed, and I echoed her sentiment: “Heaven.” 

“And there’s the fly in the ointment,” Ziggy added, mixing metaphors 
with an eggbeater. He pointed to the monkey-ear’s gigantic bole. The tree 
had to be over four hundred years old, the trunk wide enough to buzz a bi- 
plane through, the main boughs themselves each bigger than any cold-ch- 
mate oak of comparable age. The diameter of the crown covered at least 
half a football field, twiglet to twiglet. Flowers dangled in fat grape-like 
clusters from the fern-leafed umbrella of a ceihng, two hundred feet above. 
One scant yard off the ground, however, where Ziggy’s finger held its aim 
like the muzzle of a Glock 9 mm, was a httle whirling flutter of wood chips. 

A wood-white line widened from a point and proceeded to chew an encir- 
cling saw-cut around the trunk of the tree, gaining speed and looking like 
nothing so much as the spark at the end of a ht dynamite fuse. Leaves and 
flowers and wrinkled green monkey-ear seed pods began to rain down. 
Above, little branches and then bigger branches and then main boughs 
abruptly severed into sections, the sausage hnks hovering over our heads 
as they reformed into construction beams and slabs of ornate veneers. 

“Stop!” Ziggy yelled. “This is a hostile takeover!” 

For a moment of eerie silence, nothing happened. Then a beer-beUied 
man in a hardhat popped up in front of the sawed-through trunk of the 
monkey-ear tree and waded toward us through a drift of sawdust. He 
held an IBM ThinkPad-AI in one hand, his data/fax modem plugged into 
a battery transceiver jammed alongside a hammer and screwdriver in his 
leather toolbelt. The acrid odor of corporate bloat rose on the wind. 

I fetched The Royal We from the car seat and ran over to Ziggy with 
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the cat in my arms, her claws dug in from the abrupt flight. Inez re- 
trieved the laptop from the dashboard and held it up in front of Ziggy. I 
stroked The We hard enough to shear hair from hide as Ziggy expanded 
the keyboard. Inez’s arms had all the stabihty of a bung-legged TV tray. 

“What’s that?’’ the hardhat asked suspiciously, indicating The Royal We. 

Ziggy smiled craftily. “Computer-Assistant Transponderite.” 

“A CAT, eh? Well, it ain’t gonna out-spark this httle beauty here.” He 
held up the toolbelt battery. “Data Obeisance Galvanoset.” It had an atom- 
ic symbol sticker on it. “Go ahead,” the guy snorted. “Gimme your worst.” 

Right then and there a foreboding chiU went through me. Nobody was 
ever that confident in a face-off with the Zig man. 

Armor-plated against intimidation, Ziggy started banging on the lap- 
top, each landing fingertip-caUus jarring though the keys, motherboard, 
Inez’s forearm bones. The LCD screen glowed green-hot. “Intermega 
Global Pharmaceuticals return-on-the-net-asset analysis projects re- 
structuring monopoly rights into a one hundred-milhon-doUar market for 
Monte de Manantlan medicinal plants identified and any/all predicted de 
novo Taq DNA polymerase enzymes on research ftitures!” 

Atta boy! Ziggy ’s first volley, our biggest gun: new magic medical bul- 
lets from tropical weeds. 

The hardhat staggered, but recovered all too quickly. He pounded his 
own computer-ette. The return volley zapped nearly instantaneously into 
our machine, and everyone else’s on Earth, from the comsats. “Acknowl- 
edging financial muscle from the information industry — ” he flipped 
through some: telecoms; banking; biotechnology, our bid; aerospace. Then 
he countered with entrenched, deep-pocketed rivals. “Steel, petroleum, 
automotive — The basic infrastructures willy-nilly began clearing regu- 
latory hurdles; permits for fiber-op lines and permissions from INboards 
fluttered all around the parking lot in swarms. 

“Shit,” Ziggy snarled, scrambling to refocus. “What’s this guy got?” 
With the integrity argument fizzled, he hit the venture capital binding 
and flogged entertainment stocks, offering building portfohos with virtu- 
al 3-Ds of the mountain. Dude Mex took form. Stockholders grabbed in 
for ultra-long-range mergers and acquisitions. The resulting synergy and 
operational efficiency offered a launch of hot offerings, including a 
trivestiture gain from horses, bird watching, and roUer-blading trails. 

The opponent countered with Embalmed Palms International, a Kore- 
an conglomerate. We’d tussled with those guys before. They always wad- 
ed in to offset our nature gig — soaked plant leaves in something to pre- 
serve them and stuck them in plastic-and-cast-steel stems and trunks. 
No watering, no reinforcing of hotel or mall floors to support a big pot of 
soil; the only maintenance an annual dusting. EPI had made whole lob- 
bies into jungles; they could make mini-forests of dead-but-hfehke. 

Ziggy snorted at the audacity. “Wait a minute. How can you compare 
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the volatility of a growth investment hke Dude Mex with that of a Pacif- 
ic Rim company on the Nasdaq? Them’s apples and oranges!” 

Hardhat grinned. We suddenly noticed his venture capital skyrocket- 
ing. Dead-but-lifelike was a screen to arbitrage for interest-rate deriva- 
tives versus Australian pork-belly futures. He’d acquired properties in a 
deregulated market. Meanwhile Ziggy’s debt was compounding faster 
than future assets. 

“Oh, feeuwww" Inez groaned, making a face. Administrative bloat 
popped all over us like sulfide-gas balloons. 

“Cash flow negative!” I yelled. “Cash out, Ziggy!” 

Capital gains taxes and redemption fees buzzed angrily around our 
heads. Ziggy winced, taking the brunt of the stings, but gamely kept chis- 
eling at the enemy’s clammed executive package. “What is this? A 
megaplex?” 

The guy was comp-opting an eight-miUion-dollar entertainment center, 
fifty thousand square feet of indoor video arcade, next to a restaurant, 
merchandise mall, and virtual reahty theater. Bongs and wails of vid- 
games drowned out the last of birdsong. 

That in turn was drowned by a fleet of Virtual Harvesters eating their 
way up the slopes. Selected trees were felled, their hmbs removed, and 
cut into logs of pre-programmed length — each in less than thirty seconds. 

I found myself offering spiritual energy to Ziggy, seeing him not for the 
first time as a lonely battler against unfair and evil odds, a crusader 
whose cause is nothing but confetti. Why was nature and the world that 
spawned her human race so content to be broken into sad httle bits here 
and there around the globe? Not asking for help, not fighting back, will- 
ingly letting herself get mutilated, entombed by concrete and asphalt, all 
her flowers and hummingbirds rendered into brown foam flushed down 
a stagnant river. Ziggy the anachronism, charging ultimate windmills. A 
warm drop trickled from my eye and fell on The Royal We, snapping a 
bright spark in the dimming sunshine. 

Ziggy countered bravely. Dude Mex assumed a 15-milhon-dollar debt 
and ante-upped with the pharmaceuticals. “We trade at 23^lg, up from 
11, with an earning ratio of almost 50!” He leered at the mega-fiin-plex 
guy. “Virtual entertainment is bullshit. All you do is tie ’em in a black 
box, show a movie and shake ’em up till they puke. People want the real 
thing — trees and cliffs and mountain climbing.” At once the public 
bought up a third of our 14.9 milhon shares outstanding. 

“Nature trails, my ass,” the guy laughed. “They want fucking roller 
coasters." With a sickening grin of victory he tapped swiftly, decisively on 
his siUy httle ThinkPad. The atomic battery started to whine. Suddenly 
junk bonds, investor groups, and volatihty swings poured from his mo- 
dem port and buried him to the knees in venture capital, stunning us aU. 
He had a market capitahzation of 5.1 billion, 6 times forward sales and 
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28 times forward earnings. With 70 percent interest, his outfit was worth 
over a billion on electronic paper alone, and that was just the beginning. He 
held up the bottom line: 2 percent of the global Gross Domestic Product! 

His burger. Coke, and vid-joint-on-steroids, whatever it was, nailed 
Ziggy to an electronic cross. 

“You can’t do this,” Ziggy yelled inanely, flicking melted bits of laptop 
keys fi'om his fingers. “Seventy-five percent of humanity fives in devel- 
oping countries. In order just to provide them a basic subsistence diet we 
need to increase food supply by more than 400 percent. Without a major 
technological breakthrough, the rats won’t even have food! And any such 
impossible miracle will be at the cost of total deforestation, topsoil deple- 
tion, and pollution of all the fireshwater on the planet!” 

Inez and I both gasped. Quickly, she said, “Doctor Zygidaynus, they 
don’t want to hear that — but her warning came too late. A whistle of 
crashing stocks shrieked over our heads, impacted the slopes, the craters 
immediately used for foundation excavations. Ziggy’s laptop vibrated, 
convulsed out of Inez’s benumbed hands, turned cherry-red, white, ignit- 
ed in sparklers. 

Failure. The monkey-ear tree already was but one monstrous, ornately 
carved, and gaudily painted door in a solidifying wall that appeared to 
shove out like a fortress around the entire summit area. Leaves, sand 
grains, half-page memos, mot-mot tail feathers, wads of cotton-candy, pa- 
per pesos and dollars, and sharp needles cracked from the Dow Jones in- 
dustrials, CRB Futures Index and the S&P 500 filled the air. Swirling 
detritus gained volume and velocity, the tornado nearly ripping The Roy- 
al We from my arms. Trees crashed down, fagades sprang up; the moun- 
tain beneath our feet started to rock. Huge diplodocus cranes reared 
cherry pickers and elevator frameworks in the dust-haze; hardhats wear- 
ing lumberjack shirts and jeans or Armani suits and silk ties swarmed 
through the warping landscape. 

“Back in the car,” Ziggy ordered, pushing us toward the Volkswagen. 
We dived in just in time; a wrecker was backing up to the firont bumper. 
Inez wheeled the little car around and put the pedal to the metal. We 
flew down-slope as branches, leaves, bales of Spanish moss, and other 
forest detritus shot around and past us. High-tension power lines reared 
up alongside the road, which was now a concrete snake, splitting into 
multiple lanes, keeping Inez far too occupied to use her customary let- 
the-car-steer-itself techniques. Ziggy, I, and We looked back. The moun- 
taintop vanished behind a wall cloud hke the epicenter of a nuclear blast. 
Construction flowed down the mountain behind us, a lava amalgam of 
tarmac, huge buildings in strange shapes and oddbaU colors, vast tangles 
of miniature train tracks, and gigantic erector-set structures that sprout- 
ed bright, car-sized Christmas-tree ornaments filhng with screaming kids. 

“They’re amusement rides of some sort,” I said, dumbfounded. 

Evolution in Guadalajara 
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“Hell,” Ziggy moaned, “it’s a goddamn theme park!” 

At that moment we sped past the perimeter of what had been a natur- 
al area and the base of a mountain, hitting the flats between two tower- 
ing pillars that spewed out a fifty-foot steel gate and seventeen ticket 
booths just behind us. A curved thirty-foot-tall sign arced above the gate 
in a dayglo-orange and purple rainbow. Ersatz Aztec symbols etched 
themselves over the sign and the gates. Twenty-foot-tall yellow neon let- 
ters sizzled into being, proclaiming Monte de Manantlan, now shaved 
and overlaid with pyramid-theme restaurants, grandstands, racetracks, 
hotels, water playgrounds, acres and acres of rides and other amuse- 
ments, to be Mex-Disney AztecLand. 

The highway finally settled down into a six-lane transcontinental 
viaduct. Our three lanes leading back to downtown Guadalajara were 
fairly empty, but the other side, a beeline to the new theme park, was al- 
ready bumper-to-bumper with campers and trailers. Both sides of the 
highway was a stripmall from park to city hmits. At dusk we reached the 
river chasm bridge, which now bisected the sea of gangrenous waste that 
had filled, then jumped, the gorge and flowed four miles beyond. 

Directly ahead of us in the eastern sky we saw a brilhant star slowly 
rise above El Cappa. We watched it grow in morbid fascination, finally 
recognizing that the sunset illuminated a miles-long orbiting Mylar Elvis. 

We drove through the city until night had fallen, not able to find our 
villa at all. We could barely locate Avenida de la Paz, although the only 
tranquillity on the Avenue of Peace came from the curtains and walls of 
dark atmosphere, blacker than the night, a strange thickness that couldn’t 
be called either smog or haze. Tall buildings vanished less than thirty 
feet up in the stuff, and that ceiling seemed to be steadily lowering. The 
dark flocculence even narrowed the streets. 

“Where should we go. Doctor Zygidaynus?” Inez asked. “What do you 
want to do?” 

Ziggy had been awfully quiet; even The Royal We seemed distressed by 
his unnatural bearing and had, to my amazement, jumped to the front 
seat and crawled into his lap. He ignored her, but she tapped into him 
and her eyes grew forlorn and confused. She, too, was a dear anachro- 
nism, as dead as the science he championed, natural history. “I want my 
world back,” he whispered. But he would never get it. 

We drove until the veil encompassed the road and us altogether. In the 
shadows I could see the motes and vague forms and new beasties and su- 
perimposed forests and cities, this world of another dimension, regressive 
evolution, perhaps; and I wondered if we would be perceived, for a fading 
moment, as ghostly motes in the jelly of their eyes — the future who walks 
beside us, those who will be our survivors, all translucent yet, but gath- 
ering like mourners at the grave site. • 
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We had bones when we came out of our sea; 
None, now that we swim the darkest ocean. 

We remade ourselves to voyage and ask 
Questions of grains of dust, radio waves, light. 
Landed on the dark side of a blue world, 

I ooze toward the lighted symbols, 

POOL, TV, GOOD FOOD, and NO VACANCY, 
Wondering if the natives will be friendly. 

—Catherine Mintz 



Brian C. Coad hails originally from the English county of 
Cornwall, but now resides in San Francisco, California. 
The author, a metallurgist, has sold over a half-dozen 
stories to Analog and has spent most of his career 
working on aerospace and electronic materials, espe- 
cially precious metals. "Taking Care of Daddy," his first 
sale to Asimov's, "began as a satirical extrapolation of 
the modern American health-care and employment 
systems. Most of my efforts tend, despite my attempts to 
make them light and bubbly, to have an undertow of 
serious social concerns, a la H.G. Wells — my master this 
half century past." 

E ver since Melissa’s mummy’d died, she’d been taking care other dad- 
dy. It was never easy. The first morning of his new temp job with 
Gimbel City Data it was harder than ever. She couldn’t get him out of 
their hutch. Her fault, really. She’d put on her prettiest dress so he’d 
go to work happy. He fuss, fuss, fussed. “You’re pretty as a vid-star.’’ “No 
wandering around Gimbel City, huh, precious?” “Wish I could stay home, 
take care of you.” On and on. 

She got him into his jacket. He stood there like a dummy. “We’re doing 
okay, huh, precious? We’ve seen lots worse.” 

They’d surely seen worse. Sometimes between jobs they’d slept on the 
streets with the didgies till the first paycheck. Not this time. 

“Daddy, everything’s perfect. Please, you’ll be late.” 
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She got him to the hutch door. ‘Tou know where our Medisurance card 
is, in case anything happens to me?” 

“Behind Mummy’s photograph. Daddy, it’s almost eight o’clock!” 

Finally, he was gone. He’s a good daddy, she thought, I couldn’t do 
without him. But I wish he wouldn’t hang about so. 

I even more wish he wouldn’t keep reminding me of Mummy. 

Three years before, Mehssa’s Mummy was suddenly iU. Her daddy had 
taken Mummy to a hospital. Some surgeon operated on her. She died. 
Her daddy blamed himself for skimping on Medisurance. He’d go on for 
hours about how hospitals killed off the uninsured, quick, before they ran 
up any big bills. Her mummy’d have been okay if they’d been rich, or if 
they’d been didgies with no money, but uninsured temp was bottom of 
the barrel. Sometimes he’d cry. 

Lucky he hadn’t started up again this morning. 

Melissa flopped into a chair between her and her daddy’s beds. 

That was enough about Mummy for now. 

She picked up the hutch entertainment center control, called up the 
menu. Nothing worth watching. Her fault again. She’d only let her daddy 
pay for minimum service. 

What to think about that was pleasant? 

School tomorrow! The John Glenn private school. 

Melissa loved private school. She hated pubhc school, where all you 
learned was press this, press that on a keyboard, stuff for temps. Private 
schools taught stuff perms had to know. She was definitely going to be a 
rich perm when she grew up. 

Her daddy’d be one, if only he’d forgive himself about Mummy — 

Mummy again! Damn! No escaping her! There was her photograph by 
her daddy’s bed. She’d trained herself not to see it, but she looked at it 
now. 

By the photograph was a small pile of coins. Dear, sneaky Daddy. If 
he’d put candy money in her hand, she’d have said no, they couldn’t af- 
ford it. 

This moment, candy was a pretty good idea. She leaned across the bed 
and picked up the coins. Her mummy’s grey eyes watched from the pho- 
tograph. “Daddy didn’t kill you,” Melissa said. “It was that surgeon. I 
hate stupid surgeons!” She turned the photograph face down. Their blue 
Medisurance card showed, so that was aU right. 

But the day was getting off to a terrible start. 

I must think of something pleasant, she thought. I must, I must. 

She thought of Henrietta. 

Henrietta was a kitten her daddy had got for her after Mummy ... to 
take her mind off it. 

Dear httle furry Henrietta. The kitten had taught her cat talk. They’d 
been chatter, chatter, chatter all day long. 

Toking Care of Daddy 
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Thinking of Henrietta wasn’t much better than thinking of Mummy. 
Next place they’d gone, no cats allowed. She’d had to give Henrietta away. 

She’d kept up with cat talk, though, practicing on alley cats. Maybe 
there was a cat in the butchery she could talk to, or some other animal. 
After Henrietta, she’d learned other languages, squirrel talk, cow talk, 
monkey talk. She could talk to most anyone. 

She went out of the hutch and patrolled the butchery corridors. No an- 
imals, but the people she saw were well dressed, and seemed classy. 
Some looked more like perms than temps. A few nodded to her, probably 
thought she was a rich perm’s daughter, in her pretty dress. 

By corridors and stairs she went down to the basement automats and 
bought some gooey candy. It probably wouldn’t be good after the first 
piece, but it was nice to have money to spend. 

An elevator took her back up. As she was keying her hutch door open, 
she heard a noise behind her. A short red-faced man came out of a hutch 
a few yards away. 

The man came toward her, staring at her with crooked eyes. She 
stared back for a moment, then went on with her keying. 

Somehow she’d punched in a wrong number — something she hardly 
ever did, she was very good with numbers — and had to start over. 

Close, too close, the man said, “My dear httle girl, you must be a new 
arrival. Welcome.” His voice was scratchy, raspy. 

Mehssa made a semi-pohte noise. 

“Permit me to introduce myself. I am Dr. Blackheart, an eminent sur- 
geon at the Gimbel Majestic Hospital.” 

A surgeon! The day was going bad again. Mehssa saw his twisty eyes 
run up and down her body, hke he was figuring how well she’d cut up. 
Her daddy’d said you must get along with people, even if you don’t like 
them, so she forced out, “Pleased to meet you,” or something like it. Then 
she went back to work on the door keypad. 

The surgeon touched her shoulder. “Care to visit with me in my place 
for a while? We could look at some picture books together.” 

Melissa shook his hand away. She said she was too big for picture 
books. Anyway her daddy wouldn’t let her to go to anyone’s place to look 
at any kind of books. 

“The invitation stays open,” he said. “Goodbye for the moment.” 

By then, she had all the numbers keyed in, but she didn’t open the 
hutch door until he was out of sight along the corridor. 

Inside, hating surgeons more than ever, she squatted on her bed, 
chewed fiercely on her candy. 

It was only a small hutch. She began to feel shut in, confined. 

Only one thing to do. 

She changed into worn old jeans and went exploring Gimbel City. 

* * * 
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Melissa loved to see a new city, especiaUy the didgie part. If anything 
did happen to her daddy, that was where she’d have to hve. 

Outside, there were a lot of butcheries just like hers, then the glass- 
and-chrome office towers at the city center, then more butcheries, then 
rolhng hills. It wasn’t a big city. 

She went to the city center, checked it out block by block. Soon she 
knew all the shops, which company was in which tower, and so forth. 
Prosperous folk came and went on the sidewalks. Didgie beggars 
' watched them, grinning when somebody tossed a coin. Melissa felt guilty 
for spending aU her candy money. 

At a street corner there was a broad old man on crutches. He had a 
kindly face a bit hke Abraham Lincoln’s, and was missing a leg. He’d be 
just the one to introduce her to the Gimbel City didgies. 

She went by him three times to make sure. As she approached him the 
fourth time, he spoke to her. 

“Can I be of any help, Bonnie Girl? You looking for something?” 

“I want to find out where the poor people hve in Gimbel City.” 

“Well, I can tell you that, for sure. The name’s Yo Yo Johnson.” 

He held out his hand. Melissa shook it. She was about to say I’m Melissa, 
but he stopped her. “Don’t teU me a name. I’ll likely not remember. From 
here on, you’re Bonnie Girl. That, I won’t forget. We poor people mostly 
have our habitations on Scuffle Street. You shouldn’t go there alone. We’re 
harmless, but some of us are a bit pecuhar, and might frighten you.” 

“Di — uh — indigents don’t frighten me. I may be one some day.” 

“We hope not, Bonnie Girl. Should that occur, we would surely make 
you welcome. May I escort you to Scuffle Street?” 

Melissa waved at his tin cup. “Won’t you be losing money?” 

‘Y’ou’re most thoughtful. Whatever I lose, it will be trifling. Come. Let 
us be on our way.” 

Yo Yo, swinging like a pendulum on his crutches, led Melissa away 
from the city center. After a maze of alleys, they came to a grimy street 
with a wide center strip of brown grass and drooping bushes. Clusters of 
cardboard boxes nestled among the bushes. “This,” said Yo Yo, “is Scuf- 
fle Street. In these fine residences dwell many of Gimbel City’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens.” 

Raggedy people sat by some of the boxes, taking in sunshine, or cook- 
ing over twig fires. Feet in tattered socks stuck out of others. A number of 
closed boxes had DON’T DISTURB signs on them. There were cooking 
smells and smoky fire smells and people smells. 

Yo Yo escorted Mehssa to a box assembly that was almost an apart- 
ment, compared to the singletons. He tapped with a crutch. A flap went 
up. A large-bosomed, friendly faced woman wriggled out. “This is my 
wife, Sarah,” said Yo Yo. “Sarah, meet Bonnie Girl.” 

Melissa shook hands, warming to Sarah. 
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“As you can see,” said Yo Yo, “we live in considerable luxury.” 

‘You have a charming home,” said Mehssa, talking hke a perm. “It is 
most ingenious of you to have put it together.” 

“Don’t spoil him,” Sarah said, but she looked pleased. (So did Yo Yo.) 
“Would you care to have lunch with us?” 

“I’d love to.” 

“We’ve nothing but worm soup. I’m afraid.” 

“I reaUy shouldn’t trouble you.” Mehssa had tasted worm soup before, 
when they were really short of money. She wasn’t fond of it. 

“No trouble. Sarah won’t even need a fire. The cans self- heat.” 

So she stayed to lunch. The soup wasn’t too bad, after all, and Yo Yo’s 
conversation about weather, pohtics, people, and Gimbel City was inter- 
esting. She left in time to be home before her daddy would be back from 
work. In their hutch, she rested, and read a book, and thought how lucky 
she’d been to meet Yo Yo and Sarah. 

She changed back into her frilly dress. The moment her daddy came in, 
he said she was stiU as pretty as a vid-star. 

Their second day in Gimbel City, after getting Daddy off to work, 
Mehssa had to decide what to wear to school. Important decision. She 
didn’t want to give a wrong impression on her first day. 

She settled on a blue businesslike outfit. The skirt was a bit short. She 
put on pretty blue panties underneath, so that was all right. 'There was no 
mirror in the hutch, but she was sure she’d pass for a perm’s daughter. 

On the way to school, a shop-window mirror told her she would. 

In the school, a secretary person took her to her classroom, introduced 
her to a severe lady in a tailored suit, Ms. Simpson. Ms. Simpson told her 
where to sit. She sat, and looked around. It was a pretty small class, not 
more than fifty students. 

All morning Ms. Simpson taught cash flow, balance of payments, and 
other stuff perms needed to know. Mehssa followed it easily. She had a 
quick mind, and had done a lot of reading. Other kids in the class took no 
notice of her. That was fine. She was okay by her own self, not needing 
much of anyone except her daddy. 

Lunch time came. She found the cafeteria without asking the way. At 
an unoccupied table, she opened a can of soup, pea, not worm. 

A skinny boy came to her table. “I’m Peter Garrity Three,” he said in a 
squeaky voice. “Can I share your table?” 

Mehssa hesitated. Peter Garrity Three had thick glasses and a pointy 
nose. She didn’t much hke the look of him. 

“If you’ll let me sit with you. I’ll share an orange with you.” 

Assuming he’d bought permission, the boy sat down. 

Mehssa thought how much she hked oranges, and didn’t protest. 

The boy’s bag clearly held a lot more than one orange. With all that 
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food, she wondered, why’s he so thin? He brought out sandwiches and 
two oranges, gave Melissa one, then offered her a sandwich. 

She hesitated again, but took it. 

“I am rich,” said Peter Garrity Three. “I imagine you are, too?” 

“Perhaps.” The sandwich was ham, with a dehcious smoky taste. 

“That is to say,” Peter went on, “I will be rich. My grandfather, Peter 
One, made a lot of money. My father, Peter Two, is making a great deal 
more. When I grow up, I shall do the same.” 

“That is precisely my intention.” The way he said “father,” Mehssa felt 
sorry for him. Clearly, he didn’t have a daddy. 

“I bet your family’s not as rich as mine. I bet your father hasn’t set up a 
spare parts menagerie for you, as mine has for me.” 

“I’U have one for my children when I grow up.” Mehssa’d read about spare 
parts menageries. Rich people had them to provide body part replacements 
for any of theirs that might fad. She wasn’t sure what kind of animals were 
used, but she was interested. Anjdhing to do with animals interested her. 

Peter said: “Would you hke to see mine?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“After school, then. I wdl take you home and show you.” 

Outside the school, waiting for the Garrity kid, Melissa asked httle cat 
talk questions of Henrietta in her head, like, what sort of animals was 
she going to meet? Would they talk to her? Henrietta wasn’t ready there, 
so she didn’t say anything back. 

Peter came. He hoped she was fit. They had to climb the highest hill 
outside Gimbel City to the best site for a home in the area. 

Melissa said she was fit. 

At a showing-off pace, Peter led her along the city streets. Soon they 
were clear of the city and cHmbing. Mehssa asked why he didn’t have a 
car with a big gordla of a chauffeur to drive him to school. 

“My father beheves I need exercise.” 

Beyond that, they hardly exchanged a word. Fine. Melissa hadn’t 
breath to spare for conversation. 

Higher up, the landscape grew wilder, their road snakier. They entered 
a wood with pheasants, peacocks, squirrels. Would Peter slow down if she 
spoke to a squirrel? Better not, she decided. 

The wood ended at an open hilltop plateau, landscaped and lawned. 
Their path twisted between flowering shrubs and httle lakes to an enor- 
mous mansion. Peter quit the path and marched her straight across the 
lawns. He keyed open the mansion’s front door and waved her to go in. 
She didn’t much want to be shut up inside with the boy. He said, “This is 
the quickest way to my menagerie.” So she entered. 

The house seemed to go on forever. Mehssa tried not to be impressed, 
but was. “Your father must be richer than I’d thought.” 
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“He probably is.” 

“But where are all the people? Seiwants, and so forth.” 

“They’re at work. We hire temps and rent them out by day. They pay 
for themselves and make us a nice profit.” 

What a good idea, thought Mehssa. I’ll do that when I grow up. 

They left the house by a back door. Peter pointed to another nearby 
building, white walls, no windows. “That’s it. My menagerie.” 

At the menagerie entrance, Peter punched in numbers on a panel, 
683597213. Mehssa watched closely. Her daddy’d said people who know 
numbers that do things have power. She’d remember 683597213. 

The door swung open. She went inside. AU she saw was a lot of huffing, 
clunking machinery. No animal noises. No animal smeUs. 

Peter took her past the machines into a large glass-walled hall. Still no 
smells or noises. Maybe his animals were only virtual. 

Then she saw the walls were really glass cages. She looked into the 
nearest one. It had a rabbit in it, all connected to wires and tubes and 
stuff. The rabbit looked healthy, but there was no life in it. It might as 
well have been molded from wax. 

She hadn’t come all this way to see wax animals! 

At her shoulder Garrity Three spoke in a lectury voice. “This, and my 
other rabbits and guinea pigs are for tests. They’re modified to be com- 
patible with my unique biochemistry. I need a lot of them. They have to 
last a Hfetime, and I will enjoy a very long life.” 

“AU your animals are asleep?” 

“Not asleep. In suspended animation. Thus they do not age, and wUl be 
in exceUent condition when they are needed.” 

“But they’re not any fun. I don’t think I’U stay here.” 

“Please do. At least until you’ve seen my larger beasts.” 

“WeU, aU right.” 

Beyond the rabbits and guinea pigs there were cages of baboons, each 
one bigger than the one before. Garrity Three, pointed nose pointed up, 
lectured on. “These are not for tests, but for organ transplants, in this in- 
stance, hearts. You’ll note they are graded in size to match my growth. 
Some, I’ve already outgrown. My father will dispose of those when he 
gets around to it. Now something special.” 

He guided her to a cage containing a gorilla a dozen times bigger than 
she was. He was scary. Even asleep, his sharp teeth showed. 

“This is my favorite. Cardiac Emperor, with my adult heart.” 

He wasn’t Melissa’s favorite. She went on ahead. 

“I wish you wouldn’t hurry me.” Peter caught up and glared at her. She 
was looking at a lot of monkeys in separate cages. After a moment’s si- 
lence, he said the monkeys were for endocrine glands. Then he grabbed 
her arm and puUed her on. 

“This is my armadillo. It has something to do with leprosy, should I 
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contract that hideous disease. Next, my oryx, my spare hver. Where are 
you going?” 

In a cage further on, Melissa had spotted a huge and beautiful tiger. 
The oryx couldn’t hope to hold her. 

The tiger was the prettiest animal she’d ever seen, prettier than Hen- 
rietta. His fine orange-and-black fiir gleamed like silk. There was a smile 
of happy peace on his face. She ached to wake him up and tell him how 
beautiful he was. 

“I call him Shere Khan. He is here for my kidneys.” 

This lovely tiger was to be cut up to replace this nasty boy’s kidneys? It 
can’t be, she thought. It can’t be! 

In cat talk, she thought, tiger, tiger, I won’t let it be! 

She wasn’t hearing Peter. Suddenly he was right in her ear. “I said, 
would you like to see the control panel to wake the animals up?” 

Her daddy’d told her controlling control panels is power. 

She said: “Yes, I would. Please.” 

Garrity Three marched her to the console in the middle of the haU. It 
was like fiye hundred entertainment centers all in one. 

As she bent for a closer look, she sensed Garrity Three eyeing her up 
and down hke that surgeon had in the butchery. 

Garrity Three said, “If you will puU up your skirts and show me your 
underclothing, I will show you how the controls work.” 

Backing away, Melissa was half minded to stamp a foot, tell the boy 
what she thought of him, and leave. 

She remembered what her daddy’d said about control panels. Would he 
mind if she showed a httle something to see how this one worked? 

Surely not. Besides, she had on really pretty panties. 

She pulled up her skirt a tiny bit, not giving him any big show. 

“More,” said Peter. 

She hoisted her skirt a few millimeters further. 

That was enough, apparently. He punched in an access number on the 
console. Mehssa watched and remembered. Everything ht up. 

“Would you wake one little rabbit, Peter, just for me?” 

Peter said he’d better not. 

Melissa swirled around, skirts flaring. The boy peered through his 
thick glasses. “Well, all right. Perhaps just one.” 

Melissa watched. SELECT. RABBIT ONE. REVIVE. Nothing to it. No 
more comphcated than an ordinary computer. Less, reaUy. 

Noises came from the first rabbit cage. She ran to it, and was just in 
time to see tubes and wires lifting away from the rabbit. In seconds, it 
wasn’t a wax bunny any more, it was a hving, breathing creature, stag- 
gering to its feet. Then it was bouncing around in its cage, frisky as Hen- 
rietta. 

“Damn,” said Peter. “I forgot to punch in the tranque code. They have 
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to wake up quickly. One never knows how much time one has in an emer- 
gency. But they’re supposed to be tranquilized until they get to the surgi- 
cal room.” 

Hoping to learn the tranque code, Mehssa went back to the console. He 
didn’t punch it in. Instead, he said, “If you will take off your panties, I 
will wake up another rabbit.” 

“What a bad httle boy you are!” This time Mehssa did stamp her foot. 
“I wouldn’t dream of doing any such thing.” 

She was out of there, leaving Peter bUnking behind his glasses. 

Next day, at school lunch break, Peter ran up to Mehssa, went “Nyah, 
nyah! Nasty httle fat girl!” and ran away again. She was tempted to 
chase him, but didn’t. Other kids didn’t gang up on her like in some 
schools. Maybe they liked Peter about like she did. 

Peter’s brief visit set her thinking about the he she’d told her daddy. It 
always made him feel good to hear some rich kid had taken an interest 
in her, so she’d told him this nice boy, Peter Garrity, had invited her to 
his home. She’d not mentioned menageries, tigers, panties, yiy of that, 
just told him enough to make him feel good. He’d felt good. But it had 
been wrong to he to him. 

That evening, her daddy came home with stuff about Garrity Two. He 
was VP of Medisurance “where we have our insurance,” salary in the up- 
per six figures. She’d done well to make friends with his son. 

She didn’t say what sort of friends she’d made. She did ask what Gar- 
rity Two was VP of “Like, there’s Operations, Finance — ” 

“How does my precious know so much? Somebody said he’s VP, Incom- 
petence, probably sees nobody incompetent works at Medisurance.” 

Next day Mehssa asked Ms. Simpson what VPs, Incompetence did. 

Ms. Simpson laughed. “I’ve heard they see their company doesn’t hire 
smart people. Then there’s a lot of lost data, data input into wrong files, 
and so forth. An insurance company c an make a lot of money not paying 
claims until mistakes are corrected.” 

It sounded just the right job for the Garrity kid’s father. 

For two weeks, ah went well. With a regpilar paycheck, there was lots 
of money for rent, school fees, and food. Melissa’d made no friends at 
school or at home. That was okay. She was fine on her own. 

At school she saw the Garrity kid, but easily avoided him. 

It wasn’t so easy to avoid Dr. Blackheart. Quite often she ran across 
him skulking in the corridors. He’d found out who she was, addressed her 
by name. She was no more pohte than she had to be. 

Suddenly everything went wrong. Everything. 

After school, it rained. It was no day to visit Yo Yo and Sarah on Scuf- 
fle Street. She went straight home to the hutch. 
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In the hutch, a hght flashed on the message machine. She pressed for 
the message. It was from her daddy’s work place. Her daddy was in Gim- 
bel Majestic Hospital with severe abdominal pains. 

Quickly Melissa punched up the hospital’s number. She pressed keys 
to let the hospital’s machine know she was inquiring about her daddy, a 
patient, an “Insured Temp.” 

A woman came on line. She could find no record of Melissa’s daddy! 
Melissa begged her to search. She said she’d run the computer by her again. 

Waiting, Mehssa twisted her hair in her fingers untd it hurt. 

The woman came back. “I’ve found your father. He’s here, classified 
‘Uninsured Temp.’ The ward hsts his condition as stable.” 

Melissa keyed off, “uninsured temp” echoing in her ears. 

She remembered what had happened to her mummy. 

She was terrified for her daddy, couldn’t think straight, didn’t know 
what to do. 

She made herself, made herself, calm down. 

The Medisurance card behind her mummy’s photograph! 

The moment she had the card in her hand, she was ready to run to the 
hospital. But she was stiU in her good school clothes. It wouldn’t do to go 
there looking like a httle rich girl. 

She changed to jeans, a sweater. Then she was out of the hutch. 

And into the arms of Dr. Blackheart! It was almost like he was waiting 
for her. She’d nearly knocked him down. 

He grabbed her to balance himself. Balanced, he didn’t let go. 

“Please! I’m in a hurry!” 

He held her tighter. Should she bite him? 

“I’m sorry to have to teU you this, little girl,” he said. “Your father is 
quite ill. I am to operate on him in the morning.” 

The tone of his voice told her he was exactly the sort of surgeon that 
had operated on her mummy! Her daddy was in terrible danger! 

Blackheart was saying more stuff. “Why don’t you come into my hutch 
and sit for a while? I could give you a sedative.” 

Now’s the time to bite him, she decided. 

She bit him. 

He screeched, and let go of her. 

She ran. 

Out on the street, Melissa wondered if it might not be best to visit 
Medisurance before going to the hospital, and straighten out her daddy’s 
classification. Their office was on her way, anyway. 

Kain pelted down. Thunder rampaged overhead. I sort of know Garrity 
Two at Medisurance, she thought. A big VP like him’U help. 

She dodged through raindrops to the Medisurance tower and went in. 
A guard asked what she wanted. She waved her Medisurance card. He 
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let her pass. The lobby was aU soft lights, thick carpets, scented air. A re- 
ceptionist at a big desk spoke to her. She took no notice and rushed on to 
the elevator bank. There was a hst of people’s names and office numbers. 
In no time at all, she found Garrity, forty-fifth floor. An elevator was 
waiting. She jumped in, pressed forty-five, and was on her way up, up, 
up. 

The elevator stopped, swished open. Melissa emerged into an area 
fancier than the lobby. She didn’t pause to admire. Near a door marked 
MR. GARRITY, VP, a secretary woman at a desk polished her nails. 
Mehssa was past her and into Garrity ’s office before she could look up. 

The office was huge, bigger than a hundred hutches. Behind a comput- 
er-cluttered desk, Garrity gazed through a window at the storm. Light, 
dark, hght, dark, he went, as lightning flashed in the hills. 

Mehssa hurtled across the carpet to the desk, plonked down the Medi- 
surance card. Garrity Two swiveled around, frowning. 

“Please, Mr. Garrity, help me and my daddy!” 

Garrity Two’s frown deepened. He’s angry, she thought. She rolled her 
httle girl’s eyes. They always worked on her daddy. Would they work on 
Garrity? 

Yes, apparently. His face softened. His nose was pointed hke his son’s. 
Not much hair. He stUl didn’t say anything. 

Mehssa hung her head, poor httle orphan. 

Instead of ordering her out, he came from behind the desk and put an 
arm on her shoulder. She thought of Dr. Blackheart, but didn’t shake 
him off. There was a crinkly grin on his face. “What a lovely httle girl you 
are. Now, what’s ah this about?” 

Mehssa squeezed out a tear. It might help. She told Garrity Two she 
knew his son, from school. Then she told him about her daddy, insured, 
but put in the wrong classification at the hospital. 

she waved the Medisurance card under the VP’s nose. 

Garrity Two took the card, returned to his chair, and punched data 
into a computer. Numbers Melissa couldn’t read from where she was 
scrolled on his screen. 

Outside, thunder growled ominously. 

Garrity Two glanced slyly at Mehssa, hke Peter in the menagerie. She 
wondered if he was going to ask to see her panties. He could have any- 
thing he asked, just so he helped her daddy! 

He didn’t ask for anything. He said, “I’m sorry. This card is a forgery.” 

At that moment Melissa knew she’d done wrong. She should have gone 
to the hospital, let them sort it out. If Garrity Two had made trouble lat- 
er, so what? 

Now she didn’t know what to do. Jump up on Garrity Two’s desk, grab 
the card, and run? 

She flexed up and down on her toes. 
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It was already too late. Garrity Two shoved the card into a slot on his 
desk. She heard a shredder whir. 

“I’m truly sorry,” he said. “There’s nothing this company can do for you. 
But I’m sure, in an emergency of this kind, the hospital people will take 
the greatest care of your father.” 

Sure they wiU, Mehssa thought bleakly. Dr. Blackheart and all. 

He went on. “You say you go to school with Peter? Would you like to 
come up to the house and stay with us till this is over? We’ll gladly take 
care of you.” 

The leer on the man’s face told her how. She ran! 

Back on the street, Mehssa found a quiet alley. With rain and thunder 
still going on, she sagged down against a wall until she was sitting in a 
shmy puddle. 

Yo Yo Johnson’s voice! “What’s aching with you, Bonnie Girl?” 

Splashing dirty water, she threw herself into his arms. 

He hugged her. “You passed me running. I followed you. I’m glad I did. 
Such hugs as this are rare and beautiful. But now, please, tell me what 
the trouble is.” 

He released her. She told him. 

He said: “We must go to the hospital, and see what can be done.” 

They went. 

Yo Yo knew the hospital. The hospital knew Yo Yo. They weren’t there 
two minutes before Yo Yo found the person they had to see. 

Ms. Victoria Swanky, a top Administrator, had the superior air of a high 
grade perm. Without Yo Yo, she’d have scared furry spitbaUs out of Melissa. 

Yo Yo said: “This little girl’s daddy is here, we beheve, in the wrong 
ward. He’s no uninsured temp, he’s an indigent.” 

Ms. Swanky searched on her computer. “He’s here, and definitely in 
the right ward. His classification’s definitely uninsured temp.” 

“No, ma’am, I have to disagree. He is an indigent. He and his httle girl 
hve in boxes next to mine, on Scuffle Street. You do not find temps hving 
in boxes on Scuffle Street.” 

“You wouldn’t he to us, would you, Yo Yo?” Ms. Swanky shot him a 
searching look. “No, I’m sure you wouldn’t.” She examined Melissa. “This 
little girl does look more like a Scuffle Street person than a temp’s 
daughter. Is Yo Yo telhng the truth, httle girl?” 

‘Yes.” It was hard for Mehssa to get out even one single word. 

“Then I suppose I’ve no alternative but to have him transferred.” She 
set to work on her computer again. “There. Transfer completed. I see Dr. 
Blackheart is to operate on him in the morning. Rest assured, httle girl, 
your father wiU get the best of care.” 

Blackheart’s still going to operate! What to do now? 
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“C-can’t somebody else do him? Tonight?” 

“He’ll be fine. Ice packs. Sedation. There’s nothing to worry about.” She 
looked away. “Anything else, Yo Yo?” 

Mehssa silently tried to make Yo Yo say, yes, get another surgeon, but 
he didn’t. He said, “I beheve not, ma’am. We’re most gratefiil for the cour- 
tesy you have shown us.” 

With Mehssa scampering behind, he hobbled away on his crutches. 

She tugged Yo Yo’s coat. “Could we go and see my daddy?” 

Yo Yo paused. “I wouldn’t recommend it. Good fortune has been ours so 
far. It never pays, Bonnie Girl, to push one’s luck too far.” 

He moved on. Reluctantly, Mehssa foUowed. 

Outside the hospital, she told Yo Yo about Dr. Blackheart. 

“It’ll be all right,” Yo Yo reassured her. “By law, only good surgeons 
may treat indigents. Blackheart must be one of them.” 

Mehssa didn’t beheve it, but didn’t know what more to say. 

By then, the rain had stopped. Yo Yo took her home with him. Sarah 
welcomed her. She told Sarah her troubles. 

Quite late, Melissa returned to the butchery. She paused outside 
Blackheart’s hutch and put a spell on him. But her spells never worked. 
The only way to save her daddy was to get another surgeon. 

In her own hutch, thoroughly miserable, she kicked off her shoes, 
gazed at her mummy’s photograph, asked her what else she could do. 

Her mummy didn’t say a word. 

She thought about menageries, Garrity Two, his son. 

Maybe there was a way to help her daddy and fix the Garritys! 

She shpped on shoes again, went down to the streets. The moon shone 
brightly. She was soon on the snaky road up to the Garrity house. Com- 
ing out of the wood, she saw that it was lit up hke they were having a 
party. Great. They’d be too busy to notice her. 

She went around the house to the menagerie. 

She keyed in the door-opening code, 683597213. Lights came on inside 
as the door opened. There was no alarm. 

She went to the control console in the main haU. 

She punched in the access code. The animal menu came up, SELECT. 

Before selecting anything, she had to have a peek at the tiger. 

He was just like before, silky fur, serene smile, beautiful. The boy’s 
name for him was aU wrong. She gave him a new one. Big Puss. 

Back at the console, she selected RABBIT TWO, then, REVIVE. 

RABBIT THREE. REVIVE. RABBIT FOUR. REVIVE. Going on with 
it, she heard the tubes and wires pull out of the animals, heard them 
bouncing in their cages hke frisky Henriettas. 

Presently she’d revived all rabbits and guinea pigs. It was time for big- 
ger animals. BABOONS. REVIVE. MONKEYS. REVIVE. ARMADILLO. 
REVIVE. ORYX. REVIVE. 
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The livened-up oryx skittered up and down in his cage like he had a 
pogo stick on each leg. The rest of the animals chattered, gossiped, sang. 
Melissa caught some monkey talk, all joy and celebration. Nice. But, 
damn, they were noisy. 

Now only the tiger and the goriUa were left. 

Mehssa wasn’t sure about reviving the gorilla. 

The managerie hubbub was getting to be too much. She couldn’t think. 
Using every language she knew, she tried to get a bit of quiet. She was 
ignored. 

Revive Big Puss and decide later about the gorilla? With all this noise, 
Big Puss wouldn’t be able to hear what she wanted to tell him. She and 
he needed quiet time together. 

So Mehssa went to the menagerie door and wedged it open, then back 
to the console. She selected from the menu, RABBIT ONE, CAGE OPEN. 
The cage opened, but nothing happened. Of course. The Garrity kid had 
already dealt with Rabbit One. On, then. RABBIT TWO, CAGE OPEN. 
This time the bunny hopped out. 

RABBIT THREE — and so forth. 

Soon all the revived animals were out of their cages bhnking, snorting, 
screaming. She told them, run outside in the moonlight, scatter, hide. 
Only the armadillo and the oryx didn’t do as they were told. The ar- 
madillo wanted to explore every corner of the menagerie before he went, 
but eventually she was rid of him. 'The oryx, prancing up and down on his 
pogo-legs, didn’t understand cow-talk, or pretended he didn’t. She had to 
drive him out. 

With all the animals gone, Mehssa again wondered about the gorilla. 
It wasn’t fair to leave him in his cage when everybody else was free. Was 
it? 

She input GORILLA. REVIVE. 

Cardiac Emperor came alive, stood erect, shoved his ugly face up 
against the glass of his cage, peered at Mehssa, scowled. In monkey talk, 
Melissa said, “Be a good goriUa, and I’U let you out.” 

Apparently he didn’t understand monkey talk. He roared at her in 
some language pf his own, jumped up and down, did a somersault, tow- 
ered up on his liind legs, and banged his chest. 

She daren’t let him out. 

It was time for Big Puss. TIGER. REVIVE. 

Mehssa was at Big Puss’s cage in time to see his wires and tubes dis- 
connect. He staggered up on four tottery legs, swished his tad. 

The gordla snarled and roared. 

Big Puss snarled and roared. Spitting and slobbering, he marched up 
and down his cage, whipping his tad from side to side. 

In cat talk, Mehssa said: “Cahn down. Big Puss.” Now she saw how big 
he was, she was afraid cat talk wouldn’t work. 
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Wonder of wonders, it did. 

Big Puss calmed down, said he’d be good, it was nice to be among 
friends. He sat on his rear like a well-trained dog, his head high, his eyes 
blinking at Melissa. 

The gorilla was on a rampage, hurhng himself against the glass wall of 
his cage. 

Mehssa ran back to the console. TIGER, CAGE OPEN. 

In leisurely fashion. Big Puss stroUed toward her. She urged him to get 
a move on, but he wouldn’t. At the console, he sat down. His head was 
stiU higher than hers. “What’s the hurry?” he asked. 

Mehssa gestured toward the rampaging gorilla. 

“Don’t worry, I can take care of him,” Big Puss yawned. “Why did you 
break into my nap? I was having such a nice dream.” 

Mehssa told him not to grumble. 

“But I’m hungry. Tigers always grumble when they’re hungry.” He 
licked his hps with his long tongue. 

Mehssa could see more of his sharp teeth than she liked. “Maybe we 
can find you something to eat. Should we let out the gorilla?” 

“I remember a goriUa once, when I was a cub — ” Big Puss began a long 
rambling story for which they had no time. She interrupted. “Let’s just 
leave the gorilla, and go.” 

His swishing tail told her he didn’t like interruptions, but he let her 
lead him toward the menagerie door. Halfrvay there, there was a terrible 
clatter of shattering glass. In a flash, she was on Big Puss’s back telhng 
him, get outside and away as fast as possible. 

Outside, there was still bright moonhght. As Big Puss carried Mehssa 
by the corner of the Garrity house, she looked back, saw a monstrous go- 
rilla shadow on the white wall of the menagerie. 

Faster, faster, she urged Big Puss. 

Big Puss speeded up. She could barely hold on. He galloped around the 
Garrity house, across the lawns, into the woods, and down the snaky 
road to Gimbel City. 

There were no people on Gimbel City’s streets at that hour of the morn- 
ing. A pity. Melissa, on Big Puss, felt like a princess, and would have 
hked to have been seen. Slowed down now, Big Puss had his tail up and 
curved over her hke a canopy. 

Anyway, she’d fixed the Garrity kid! No long life for him, with his ani- 
mals gone. Let his father run that through his card shredder and see how 
he liked it! 

Now the next thing. This wasn’t for revenge, it was for her daddy. On 
the way down, she’d told Big Puss what it was. He’d said he’d be delight- 
ed to do what was needed. 

In minutes, they were at the butchery. Melissa slipped off the tiger, 
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said thanks for the ride, and keyed the butchery door open. Big Puss 
purred. They went inside, rode an elevator up to her floor. She settled 
Big Puss in the corridor, a bit away from her hutch. 

She rang Blackheart’s doorbell. After three rings, the door opened. 
Blackheart, in a long white nightshirt, leered. “Hello, Mehssa. Won’t you 
come in?” 

She didn’t move. 

Big Puss did. Just as instructed, he charged along the corridor, reared 
up, placed friendly paws on Blackheart’s shoulders, and shoved him back 
into the hutch. 

Mehssa tripped the latch and closed the hutch door, leaving them alone 
to discuss whatever tigers and surgeons might want to discuss, hke, say. 
Big Puss’s surgical skills. 

In her hutch, she toyed with the entertainment center, couldn’t find 
anything interesting, picked up a book, couldn’t concentrate. 

When the clock by her mummy’s photograph said four, she decided it 
was time to find out if Big Puss and Dr. Blackheart had gotten close to 
one another. She left her hutch, flitted across the corridor, and opened 
the Blackheart door. 

Big Puss eyed her drowsily from where he sprawled on the carpet. A lot 
of signs suggested he and the surgeon had gotten very close. 

Mehssa told Big Puss, weU done, now it’s time to go. 

He said he didn’t want to go, he wanted to relax. 

Mehssa said he could relax when he was back up in the hhls. 

He said, what about the leftovers? His mummy’d told him he had to al- 
ways finish off leftovers. 

Mehssa said Gimbel City was no place for a tiger in dayhght. 

“Just one httle ten-minute snooze?” 

“No, no. You have to go, now.” 

He said she was cruel httle girl, but he stood and stretched. 

They left the hutch, Mehssa locking the door securely behind them. 
She escorted Big Puss down to the street. You’re on your own now, she 
told him. Get out of the city as fast as you can. Maybe up in the hills 
you’U catch yourself an oryx. 

He said he was much too full to run. 

She said, I’U bet that goriUa whl catch you if you don’t. 

He said, I suppose you’re right. WeU (he nuzzled her), no rest for the 
wicked. We’U always be friends. 

We certainly wUl, Mehssa caUed after him as he loped away. 

Mehssa caUed the Gimbel Majestic Hospital. Deepening her voice, she 
told a real-time person Dr. Blackheart was iU, couldn’t handle his morn- 
ing’s schedule. The real-time person said thank you. 

A bit later she caUed the hospital again and inquired after her daddy. 
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He’s worse, she was told. They’d paged Dr. Blackheart, but he hadn’t an- 
swered. “Oh,” the hospital person continued, “a message just came in. Dr. 
Blackheart is himself sick. I suppose we’ll have to get another surgeon. 
You want to call again in a couple of hours?” 

For two hours, Melissa fiddled and fussed to make time go faster, but it 
wouldn’t. 

One interesting thing happened. The entertainment center came on on 
its own. Emergency. A dangerous gorilla loose. The savage beast had in- 
vaded a private party at a hilltop mansion. Only the heroic intervention 
of Mr. Peter Garrity had driven it off. Film later. 

Garrity 'Two, Mehssa thought, hero! 

At last the time came to call the hospital again. 

The hospital person said her daddy had had his operation, and was re- 
sponding satisfactorily. She could come and see him if she liked. 

GorUla or no gorilla, Mehssa had to go. 

It was almost dawn. She didn’t meet Cardiac Emperor. Her daddy was 
already sitting up, cheerful. He got still better as the day wore on. 

Several days passed before the hospital would release Melissa’s daddy. 
They couldn’t throw him out early, he was classified indigent, nowhere to 
go. By then it was true. With no money coming in, Mehssa had had to 
abandon their hutch and quit school. She was hving with Sarah and Yo 
Yo, and was happy, except, with no entertainment center, she didn’t 
know what was going on in Gimbel City. 

Yo Yo did bring home snippets of gossip picked up on his travels. There 
was this menagerie up in the hills, animals all escaped, Gimbel City 
hunters, fun out shooting. A few days later, hunters, a charging goriha, 
some hurt. Later stUl, Mayor, emergency. National Guard, tanks and ar- 
mor-piercing missiles, gorilla dead. 

Yo Yo didn’t bring home one word about tigers or surgeons. Mehssa 
was happy not to hear about Blackheart, but she’d have liked news of Big 
Puss. But no news was good news. 

From the hospital, her daddy found a new job in another city, trans- 
portation prepaid. 

Mehssa saw a headline on a blowing scrap of newspaper. POLICE: NO 
PROGRESS IN MENAGERIE MYSTERY. It was a rehef, not that she’d 
been worrying. Gimbel City pohce were ah temps and not much good. 

When the hospital released her daddy, she met him at the bus station. 
Sarah was there, and Yo Yo. She shed tears, hugging them goodbye. 
She’d never forget them, or Big Puss, or Gimbel City, or how she’d taken 
care of her daddy! • 
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THE GENETIC ENGINEER THROWS 
A COCKTAIL PARTY AND DRINKS 
TOO MUCH: A SESTINA 

Not tenured yet, I play the gracious host 
And press hors d’ceuvres onto this bovine breed. 
From these homunculi I might extract a strand 
Of code that would repay my time to sphce 
With a bit of frog, or other, better form. 

These fools sail off the edge of the genome map. 

My work? In sum? Very well. Upon that map 
Of staggering acids that make up the host, 

I impose a fine economy of form. 

I inscribe a truer course, a route to breed 
Caravansaries of lush and costly splice— 

Such as algae that suck oil spills from the strand. 

With funds from Biogen, I yank the strand 
That weaves the world, and tugging — thus! — I map 
The sleeves of our shapes as they unravel, splice 
Our fluid dreams to lumpy flesh, am host 
To all groaning aspirations of our breed. 

Ennoble the halting rudeness of our form. 

I hate parties. If I hand you a form. 

Ask you thumbs up or down on each genetic strand, 

I wonder whether you will choose to breed 
Any trait here on exhibit? Can you map. 

On the scrupulously bland face of your host, 

A quintessential feature worth the splice? 

Perhaps some sort of god could cut and splice 
Her legs, my ass, your chest into a form 
More pleasing, but without the holy host 
The work is ours, and today a better strand 
Of mouse, not trap, will cause the world to map 
A path directly to our doorways. Let us breed. 

No, this is not a come-on! Why, I breed 
A test-tube spawn of millions. If I splice 
My loins to yours, what is the thrill? Come, map 
The contours of my bed — an empty form. 

Like the vacant shell that trips you on the strand. 
Gutted, by the salt and surges, of its host. 

What a host of errors spewing Nature breeds. 

Each man a twisted strand, a knotted splice. 

Your random form is straightened on my map. 


-Andy Duncan 
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If preparedness means that you have weighed your enemy’s options and 
taken every sound precaution, then we are unequivocally prepared for 
whatever is to come. 

If it is possible to keep a secret in our porous little universe, then we have 
one or two or possibly three great secrets in our possession. 

If confidence produced a light in those who possessed it, then each of us 
would shine like the galaxy’s exploding heart. 

Paraiwia is our greatest attribute. 

Patience is our watchword. 

Our only imaginable concern — one barely worth mentioning — is that 
Alice, in her malicious wisdom, did give her talents to a Baby . . . and who 
can say what any child in any circumstance will at any given moment 
do...? 

— a dispatch, from the Earth 

R fter a lengthy and generally fair trial, judge and jury found the ac- 
cused guilty on all counts; Avoiding surrender once his Family was of- 
ficially disbanded; illegal terraforming coupled with the unkind ma- 
nipulation of sentient organisms; misleading investigators in pursuit 
of Chamberlain ringleaders; unbecoming arrogance; plus an ancient 
charge involving the fondling of women with fingers and penises com- 
posed of substances unknown. 

After an appropriate delay — slightly more than three minutes — the 
Emergency Tribunal passed the expected sentence. 

Without ceremony, the prison gates dissolved, and Avram Chamber- 
lain was thrown to the mercy of the waiting mob. 

It was a clear night on a minor world that until this moment had httle 
place in history. Anticipating the verdict, three miUion citizens had gath- 
ered outside the prison. Many were refugees from the Core, and everyone 
had a thirst for vengeance. When the gates vanished, the mob pressed 
forward; nearly eight thousand were critically injured in the wild stam- 
pede. It was an armed contingent of off-duty pohce who finally brought 
the Chamberlain into the wide, open-air plaza. And with his appearance 
came a ringing silence. No one spoke, or breathed. The prisoner walked 
with a numbed calm. His old-fashioned body was naked, and except for 
scraped knees, he was fit. Hands and feet were unbound. Thick red hair 
lay short and neat above the most famous face in the galaxy, and piercing 
blue eyes looked past his captors, gazing up at the night sky. 

The Core had just risen. 

It was a spectacular sight, and horrible. On some worlds, the popular 
game was for people to give themselves a selective amnesia. Forgetting 
why the Core was exploding, forgetting how many hundreds of bilhons 
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had died, they were free to look at the sky without pain, marveUng at its 
surreal beauty — a vast storm of radiations and superheated plasmas 
rushing from the galaxy’s heart, shredding suns and worlds, and now, at 
its height, smashing into dense clouds of interstellar dust and gas. 

Clouds gave the explosion its intricacies, the raw purple-white hght 
transformed into swirling masses of crimson and turquoise and cerulean. 
Dust and gas shielded the rest of the Milky Way, absorbing the terrible 
energies before they could reach the spiral arms. Without those barriers, 
natural and otherwise, the galaxy would have already died. Every com- 
petent simulation said so. Everyone claimed that the storm would wors- 
en a httle more, or a lot more. But after another few millennia, it would 
begin its very slow fade. Then in another ten or twenty miUion years, the 
Core would grow cold again, at peace, and if any people were left ahve, 
they would have to make do with a considerably duUer sky. 

Avram stared at the distant storm, never bhnking. 

The only problem left for the angry mob was the means. What’s the 
very best way to kill a Chamberlain? 

A sour voice roared, “Tear him apart with your hands! Your hands!” 

Another screamed, “Cook the fuck whole!” 

Then a third voice, closer and more lucid, suggested simply, “Whatever 
you do, take your time! Do it slowly!” 

Suddenly everyone was speaking, offering advice in the art of torture. 

Thousands reached for the Chamberlain, and the pohce found them- 
selves using electric wands and cold-gas guns to push back the crush of 
bodies. It was pure self-defense. A mob of this size would butcher dozens, 
perhaps hundreds of people. Innocent skulls would be kicked apart, and 
the anonymous brains would be carried off like trophies, then consumed 
with plasma torches and homemade A-bombs. The police realized they 
were sure to take the heaviest casualties. Not only would they die, but 
therabble who murdered them would boast about it later, each claiming, 
“I’m the one who did it! I killed that damn Chamberlain!” 

Wands and guns fired without pause. Flesh was stunned and frozen, 
and people collapsed in waves. As she feU, one woman managed to throw 
a chunk of gray stone, hitting the prisoner in his face. Only then, finally, 
did Avram seem to notice the mob. He bhnked and gasped, his expression 
more surprised than afraid, and stroking his bloody chin, he took a tiny, 
useless step backward. 

The mob let loose an enormous roar. 

For every good reason, this wasn’t fair. Avram was just a middle-aged 
Chamberlain. He had spent his life serving humanity as well as his own 
great Family. What were his crimes? Until a few months ago, he’d had 
the strength to move worlds, and more important, the morahty to keep 
him from doing harm with his talents. Avram was never a true god, but 
instead he was a scrupulously ordinary person who wore a godly frame 
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and conscience. That’s why the thousand Famihes had formed in the first 
place. Didn’t these people remember their own history? The Famihes had 
built the Great Peace. They had terraformed worlds and pacified suns, 
and acted as explorers and diplomats, and with all the talents on hand, 
they had done everything in their power to keep this ungrateful galaxy 
at peace. 

Avram cursed his older, infinitely more powerful sister. “Alice!” he 
cried out, spitting blood on the pohce. “This is your fault!” he screamed. 
“AU yours!” 

Alice had done the unthinkable. Working in the Core, in complete se- 
crecy, she and others from half of the Families had built a new universe 
for themselves. 

It was an intricate, demanding enterprise. Too demanding, even for the 
hkes of AUce. The umbihcal between universes was unstable. For a hor- 
rible moment, the tiny incandescent child touched its mother, causing a 
blaze still spreading today. 

Before judge and jury, Avram had explained what should have been 
obvious: He was never part of Ahce’s work. 

In his entire long hfe, he’d never even met the crazy bitch. 

Learning that the Core was exploding, he was astonished. Like every- 
one in the courtroom. And when he realized that another Chamberlain 
was partly to blame, he was filled with a horror and revulsion that would 
have killed any lesser man. 

“The guilty deserve their punishments,” he kept saying. 

Then, in his next breath, “But don’t blame the innocent. I beg you.” 

Over the weeks and months, Avram had hsted his life’s glories: He had 
played small but integral roles in a thousand treaties and diplomatic mis- 
sions. (“None of you have worked hke I have for the Great Peace.”) Like 
most Chamberlains, he had made his living by terraforming worlds and 
entire systems — always for fair market prices. (“Only a true god doesn’t 
need money for his miracles.”) Yet Avram always gave away his talents 
to charitable causes. (“What good Chamberlain doesn’t?”) Fifty thousand 
years ago — as the first waves of refugees came from the Core — Avram 
had helped this httle world improve itself, tweaking its atmosphere and 
its sun to let it double its population without too much hardship. 

'Those same refugees, embittered by their struggles, eventually helped 
the untainted Families lure Avram into their trap. And they greedily 
helped strip him of his talents before his trial began. 

Intellect was a fundamental talent. The man standing naked in this 
plaza was a moron compared to his old self. In this mutilated state, he 
had tried to sway opinions and emotions, and on both counts, he had 
failed badly. Catastrophically. Thinking of the verdict now, Avram began 
to laugh with an easy rancor. Didn’t these bastards understand? Wasn’t 
it obvious? Most of what Avram was, innocent or guilty, they were. The 
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creature standing before them was the same as them — small and extra- 
ordinarily weak, slightly more articulate than stone, and in the end, in- 
consequential. 

Avram couldn’t count the angry hands reaching for him. The air 
seemed to tear with the screams. I am going to die now, he warned him- 
self, not entirely displeased. Yet as he closed his eyes, he heard a voice, 
close and strong: 

“Why not let a child kill him?” 

The words were framed in a reasonable tone. A quietly compelling 
tone. For a slippery instant, Avram found himself thinking: Yes, why 
not? He could see a logic. If an execution was a good thing, who stood to 
benefit most for taking part? A child, surely. An innocent, pure soul too 
young to remember the Great Peace, much less those times when the 
Chamberlains were universally adored. 

Avram shuddered, astonished by the turn of his mind. 

Three milhon bystanders heard the voice, and they welcomed its words 
and the oddly seductive logic. 

The plaza grew quiet. 

Standing in plain view, between the police and the mob, .was a half- 
grown boy. No one had seen him before now, and afterward, no one 
would recall his appearance — not his face or his build, or anything else 
tangible. The only detail that lingered was the knife he was holding in 
his right hand, fashioned from pink stone and a simple bone hilt. 

With a soothing, almost liquid voice, the boy said, “Let me kill him.” 

No one moved, or spoke. 

He took a step, then another, passing through a curtain of cold vapor 
that should have frozen him in mid-stride. Half a hundred unconscious, 
stampeded people lay in a heap before him. He stepped over them with a 
gentle grace, smiling now, looking at the nearest of the pohce without 
malice or scorn. Later, witnesses would talk about how harmless he 
seemed. Like a boy about to play a game, they said. Centuries later, 
when the public finally learned the boy’s identity, the surviving witness- 
es would grow quiet and thoughtful. Some would laugh painfully, while 
others simply cried. 

The only person who knew enough to be afraid was the prisoner. With 
a cold clean terror, Avram shouted, “Go away! Leave me alone!” 

The boy winked at the highest ranking officer, saying, “Ma’am? Would 
you please hold him for me?” 

The police couldn’t help him fast enough. 

“Don’t!” Avram cried out. “I don’t want to . . . no. . . !” 

But Avram couldn’t defend himself. He was nothing but a retrofitted 
ape, and five strong officers managed to restrain him, holding him ab- 
solutely stni as the boy put that odd knife to the throat, slicing it open, 
cutting the larynx in mid-scream. 
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The next cut opened the skull beneath the short red hair. 

That’s a damned sharp piece of stone, the officers thought. And that 
was about all that occurred to them. 

With his free hand, the boy removed a shiny, delicately crenelated 
brain, placing it under his arm like a loaf of bread. Then he set out in 
every direction at once. He walked past everyone in that explosive mob, 
whispering to them, telhng them to go home, telling them that the Great 
Peace hadn’t died and they should honor it in their hves, always. 

He vanished without trace or fuss. 

People assumed that he would destroy the criminal’s soul, as promised. 
No one ever touched him or even thought of questioning his motives. 

“I believed him,” thousands remarked with the same unconcerned 
voice. Even when they knew who he was and what eventually transpired 
on the Earth, they said, “I don’t know what you’re saying. To me, he 
seemed like a very good person . . .” 


2 

At irregular intervals, usually twice every century, our single prisoner 
undergoes a thorough examination: 

We drain the blood from her body, and every cell and nanoliter of plas- 
ma is analyzed in scrupulous detail. Muscles and bones as well as organ 
tissues are biopsied with the same rigor. Her neural system — a sketchy 
remnant of her former mind — is subjected to every benign test, plus sever- 
al invasive procedures that have caused some degradation over the last 
millennia. Staff psychiatrists as well as respected colleagues are able to 
question her at length, assuring that her mental health is adequate. (What 
purpose is served in imprisoning someone who can’t understand her 
crime? Where would be the punishment, or the just sense of vengeance?) 
Then once the interviews have concluded, the Nuyens and other untainted 
Families are allowed to meet with the prisoner in private, making their 
own tests, and if they wish, torturing her. 

We assume that even after a hundred thousand years and untold effort 
on our part, Alice continues to hide portions of herself. But if we persist, 
with luck, the truth will eventually be pried from whatever is left of her. 

— Alice’s jailer, confidential 

The Core was dead, and the rest of the galaxy was in chaos: Civil and 
intersystem wars were common. Apocaljqstic religions were spreading. 
Refugees moved in desperate waves, searching for new homes. Half of the 
Families were officially disbanded, while the other half were spending 
their days hunting for Chamberlains and Sanchexes and anyone else 
who wouldn’t surrender their godly powers. 
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Yet despite the enormous turmoil, the mother world was enjoying 
peace. 

The Earth had never been richer than it was today. And if the tnith were 
told, Ahce Chamberlain was responsible for most of its recent success. 

The most famous criminal in Creation was being held in solitary con- 
finement, inside a deep-mantle facihty built and maintained specifically 
for her. The Earth’s Council paid the bills, but those expenses were triv- 
ial. What terrified people, civilian and Family ahke, was the possibihty 
that someone would steal Ahce away. After all, she was the black angel 
who had brought a judgment day. By owning her, any borderline move- 
ment or newborn faith would move into sudden prominence. Or a dis- 
gruntled god from one of the disbanded Famihes might be tempted. More 
than a few of them had declared that Ahce’s imprisonment was obscene- 
ly cruel, and at its heart, pointless. Their prisoner wasn’t the woman who 
helped destroy the Core. That creature was dismantled long ago. What 
was sitting inside the tiny white cell was nothing — a bit of dermis left be- 
hind by a murderer’s hand, scrubbed free of blood, and identity, and its 
essential soul. 

Renegade Chamberlains were considered the most dangerous enemies. 

Various specialists, human and otherwise, did nothing but assemble 
and update hsts of potential attackers, and the same name reliably occu- 
pied the first slot: 

Ord. 

He was the last Chamberlain. The Baby. Ahce had befriended him dur- 
ing the days leading up to her surrender. She had felt sentimental to- 
ward him and the innocence of youth, perhaps. But some years later, Al- 
ice shpped away from her first prison cell, and in those critical minutes, 
she met with the boy, in secret. 

Alarms had sounded across the system, accomplishing nothing. 

Then the black angel returned to her cell, accomphshing the trick just 
as easily and as suddenly as she had managed her escape. 

That’s when Ord vanished. With his brother Thomas, he went to the 
edge of interstellar space, pausing at a secret location where great por- 
tions of Alice were being stored. There they found fabulous machines 
composed of strange matter. There were talents that only a god could em- 
brace, and perhaps no god could entirely control — all waiting to be cata- 
loged and studied, and eventually destroyed. But together, the two 
Chamberlains broke into the facihty and stole much of what Ahce had 
been. Then with a terrific acceleration, Thomas and the Baby left the so- 
lar system, and eventuaUy, they left the Milky Way, too. 

An emergency team chased them, and eventuaUy caught them. 

But the team was beaten and sent shnking home again — tens of thou- 
sands of years later — ^bringing the terrible news that Ord was stUl ahve 
and wielding Ahce’s most dangerous powers. 
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He was the black angel reborn. 

Perhaps. 

No one knew where to look for Ord. But if he was still streaking across 
the universe — a hkely prospect — Httle time had passed for him. He was 
stiU the Baby. Impulsive, and powerful. And most disturbing, a novice in 
everything important. 

What if the boy-god returned to free his sister? 

That was a potent, enduring question. 

And there was a rash answer that was equally enduring. “We should 
kill Alice,” millions proposed, often with the same blunt certainty. “A 
simple execution,” they advised. “Or we let her escape, then vaporize her. 
Or we arrange any kind of accident. The more preposterous, the better. 
Whatever it takes to get rid of the old butcher!” 

But the simple and the rash never have simple, clean consequences. 

It was a Nuyen who dismantled any hope for an easy homicide. Like 
every untainted Family, hers had retained its seat on the Earth’s Coun- 
cil. “Let me remind you of three cold certainties,” she shouted from that 
seat. “First of all, young Chamberlains are usually possessed by a strong, 
often inflexible sense of morality. If that boy returns someday and learns 
that we signed Ahce’s death warrant, then he may feel obligated to pun- 
ish each of us in some suitable way.” 

A collective shudder passed through the Council’s chamber. 

“Certainty two,” said the Nuyen. “Ahce may wish to be martyred, and 
we would be helping her in her cause. Speaking for myself, helping that 
monster is something I don’t intend to do any day soon.” 

Most of the Council members gazed off into the distance, asking them- 
selves how ordinary people could decipher the wants of a creature like Al- 
ice. 

“Certainty three.” 

She said it, then said nothing else, drawing their eyes. A black-haired 
creature of unknown dimensions and astonishing age, she sat high in the 
chamber, her seat craftily positioned so that she seemed to hold no spe- 
cied office, yet none of her smaller, weaker colleagues could turn in their 
seats without noticing her. The archaic face was smiling, they reahzed. 
She was wearing a big mischievous grin. Surprising, and in its fashion, 
discomforting. 

After awhile, the Nuyen repeated herself. “Certainty three.” 

“We heard you the first time!” shouted the Council president — a fear- 
less httle ectotherm of no certain gender or poHtical persuasion. “Just teU 
us!” 

The grin became an austere glare. “Alice is valuable only while she 
hves,” the Nuyen explained. “And should that boy ever come to rescue 
her, then her value is magnified a thousandfold.” 

“Value?” the president whispered. 
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She heard him from halfrvay across the chamber, and with a nod, she 
rephed, “As a lure, she’s precious.’’ 

There was an electric silence. 

“Consider this,” she said. “If we make ready for Ord’s return, we’ll need 
resources and capital. My Family is prepared to donate both to such a 
good cause. The other Families will do the same. And I’m quite certain 
that once the situation is explained to them, every responsible govern- 
ment for a thousand hght years will be just as generous with their gifts. 

“After all, it’s in their best interest to have us holding Ahce for them. 
Squirming on the proverbial hook, as some might say.” 

A brief pause, then she added, “If the boy does arrive, we’U be ready.” 

“And if he doesn’t?” shouted the president. 

“That will be fine, too,” she rephed. “The Earth will be left richer and 
more secure than ever, and I should think, happy beyond measure. . . !” 

Since that historic day, the Nuyen had been replaced on the Council by 
a succession of sisters and brothers. The Earth’s population had tripled, 
and the solar system was an urban park singing with nearly twenty 
times as many citizens as before. New refugees arrived by the minute. A 
few still came from the Core, but most were fleeing smaller, closer cata- 
strophes. As a rule, they were wealthy or uniquely talented. Otherwise 
they couldn’t have booked passage on a starship or paid the draconian 
immigration fees. Only the most privileged could afford citizenship on the 
Earth. Many would impoverish themselves for the security it offered. The 
galaxy had turned deadly; a glance at the night sky proved as much. “But 
the mother world is safe,” parents would promise. “A storm roars outside, 
but we’re under a good strong roof here. Do you see?” 

“I do, Father.” 

This family came from a modified M-class sun not fifty hght years dis- 
tance. Half of their fortune had purchased the starship, and the rest had 
ensured them the honor of becoming new citizens. Mother and Father 
made an attractive couple: Tailored for a lush tropical world, they were 
barely a meter taU, equipped with prehensile three-tipped tails, expres- 
sive wide faces and the oversized, florid genitals that once were the fash- 
ion on their world. 

A dead world now. 

The boy never knew his parents’ home. A quiet and pleasant near- 
child, he was born during the voyage and had spent his entire life inside 
the same cramped cabin. The prospect of being anywhere else obviously 
thrilled him. Drifting before a universal window, he was using it as a 
simple window, studying the Earth with his blue-black eyes. There were 
no continents anymore, no visible oceans. Every square kilometer was 
adorned with towering cities, graceful and oftentimes famous, and the 
crust beneath was a sponge fiUed with lesser cities and pockets of ocean 
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and elaborate farms where enough food for a quarter of a trillion people 
was produced every day. 

There were two major moons. The nearer was the Earth’s natural 
satellite, and, like the Earth, it was a crowded, lovely place. But the oth- 
er was different. A simple framework of ordinary superconductors en- 
veloped a round mass of dark matter and bizarre plasmas — a liquid 
blackness swirhng rapidly, hinting at fantastic energies barely kept un- 
der control. 

The boy knew exactly what it was, but for appearance’s sake, he asked, 
“What’s that ugly thing do. Father?” 

Someone replied with a snort. 

Pretending to be startled, the boy spun around. Floating in the door- 
way was a uniformed woman — an immigration officer who interviewed 
the new refugees. She was taller than most, and strong, and her features 
were untadored. Purely archaic. A boy from a distant place was entitled 
to double his surprise. Blinking, he pretended to be flustered, and with a 
voice designed to mislead, he shouted, “That’s a Sanchex face! Are you a 
Sanchex — ?” 

The father growled at his son, then offered a clumsy apology. 

Like the Chamberlains, the Sanchexes had been disbanded ages ago. 
Their wealth was cataloged and divided among the Core’s victims, and by 
decree, every last one of them was ordered to surrender to the nearest au- 
thorities, then allow their powers to be stripped away. Then they were 
supposed to be tried, and if found innocent of important crimes, they 
were given their freedom and a small stipend to help them build new 
hves. 

Utterly ordinary hves. 

That was this Sanchex’s fate. But she didn’t offer any autobiographies. 
Instead, she approached the youngster, placed her face close to his, then 
with the warm stink of garlic and fish innards, said, “A lot of us work in 
customs. And I bet you can guess why.” 

“Because you’re mean,” he said. 

“And spiteful,” she added. “And suspicious. And easily angered. And 
just as quick to act on that anger. I’ll warn you. . . !” 

She looked and sounded hke a certain female Sanchex, but the name 
drawing itself on her uniform, in a thousand languages, was never 
Ravleen. 

An old childhood friend. 

“To answer your extremely rude question,” she continued. “That ‘ugly’ 
object belongs to our defense network, and it’s beautiful. It’s a wonder, 
and I love it, and I don’t know what it does, and neither of us wiU ever 
know anyone who will know what it does. Do you understand that, young 
man?” 

‘Tes, Miss Sanchex.” 
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The woman recoiled, then took a long suck of air before warning, “We 
don’t use that name anvmore. The Sanchexes are extinct.” 

“Yes—” 

“Madam Voracious.” 

‘Yes, Madam Voracious.” 

She showed everyone a grim Sanchex smile, then thundered, “Now 
let’s discuss your names. . . ?” 

The boy answered first, in a low voice. 

“Excuse me?” said Madam Voracious. 

He repeated himself, almost smiling, and for a shppery, mischievous 
instant, it sounded as if he had said, “Ord.” 


3 

Small tours will serve us this way: 

They will feed public curiosity. They will project a sense of openness on 
the part of the surviving Families. They will educate. They will mollify. 
They will give our youngest children valuable practice in the art of ad- 
dressing audiences. And most important, they will continue the humilia- 
tion of the vanquished Families .. .in particular, the Chamberlains. . . . 

— Nuyen policy statement 

The immigrants took up unassuming, generally unhappy hves. 

Their fortune had been exhausted. They could barely afford an apart- 
ment less than a tenth the size of their starship’s small cabins, and the 
parents spent their days trying to ignore the new world. In their district, 
the crowding and noise were relentless. Millions lived next door, and 
everyone was tailored in a different way, with different physiologies and 
languages and customs. On the Earth, even basic goods were depressing- 
ly expensive. Work was easy to find, but menial. Over time, finances 
were sure to grow tighter. Looking at one another, the parents asked: 
Why did we think we could hve here? 

For them, the Earth was a prison. 

On their worst days, they could barely speak or even leave their bed, 
forcing their son to patiently watch over them, voicing encouragement 
and sometimes taking charge of the family’s day-to-day responsibilities. 

It was a standard procedure to shadow every refugee with paranoid 
AIs. For many reasons, including the recommendation of the immigra- 
tion officer, their family was given extra attention. Yet nothing incrimi- 
nating was observed, and after six months, aU but one of the AIs were 
given new, more lucrative assignments. 

It was the boy who offered their names to the Family lottery, which 
was perfectly normal. Most of the citizens routinely did it every day, com- 
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peting for the chance to tour the abandoned estates. The chances of win- 
ning were minimal. Even impossible. Only a few dozen slots opened each 
day, and most were filled through bribes and pohtical favors. But on his 
twenty-third attempt, the impossible happened: 

Three slots were granted to the immigrants. 

Alarms sounded in a thousand high offices. Quantumware and various 
officials were interrogated at length. A brigade of AIs as well as human 
officers began to foUow the winners, studying their composition, and to 
the best of abihty, their thoughts. Then as a final precaution, an adult 
Nuyen dressed up like an unmodified youngster, and he took the role of 
the smihng, charming tour guide. 

“HeUo,” the Nuyen began, examining his audience with many senses. 
“It is a lovely morning, isn’t it?” 

Happy souls agreed. Yes, it was dehghtful. 

The rest of the Earth existed in a perpetual summer — a consequence of 
so many machines and warm bodies. But on the Families’ estates, cli- 
mate obeyed the angle of the sun. Summer was a few months of intense 
growth sandwiched between the cold dead winters. Seasons meant 
wealth and waste, but their guide mentioned neither. Focusing every 
sense on the mysterious boy, he asked himself. Are you Ord? 

Nothing tasted unusual, much less remarkable. 

Their guide introduced himself, saying simply, “I am Xo.” 

The boy didn’t bhnk, and his heart didn’t quicken, and no portion of his 
visible mind showed surprised or more than usual curiosity. 

If anything, it was the Nuyen who was anxious. For as long as Xo could 
remember, this was his job. He was a scent hound testing the wind. This 
was a common situation: What if the lottery system had been manipulat- 
ed, giving him access to the estates? At first glance, it seemed like a ludi- 
crous possibility. Someone with Alice’s powers wouldn’t bother with this 
kind of subterfuge. But Xo grew up with Ord, and he knew him, and he 
could almost beheve that the boy would find this route to his home allur- 
ing — camouflaging himself inside the Families’ own contrived game. 

“Xo,” he repeated, using a thousand channels reserved for the Famihes. 
Then in the next nanoseconds, he told anyone with the proper ears, “It’s 
me, yes. Your dear friend. Welcome home, Ord.” 

There was no response. 

But the boy raised his tail, then both of his hands. “Sir,” he said with a 
soft respect. “WiU we visit your home too, sir?” 

Xo shook his head, saying, “We won’t have enough time today. I’m sor- 
ry.” 

The boy looked saddened. 

“WTiy would you want to see my house?” Xo inquired. 

A quick, guileless voice said, “The Nuyens are my favorite Family, sir.” 

“Are we?" 
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“One of your brothers helped my world during our stupid wars.” Emo- 
tions played across his face. “I’ve always wanted to step inside your 
house, sir!” 

When Xo last saw Ord, he was standing at the mansion’s door, holding 
a crude atomic weapon in both hands. Its detonator had been rendered 
useless, but Ord didn’t care. He was driving it into the stone walkway, 
threatening to keep pounding and pounding until simple random mo- 
tions caused the uranium to detonate. 

In a sense, nothing in Xo’s life had changed since that moment. 

He was stiU a worried, immature boy cowering behind the door, watch- 
ing out for his bomb-wielding friend. 

The guests were ushered through several of the abandoned estates, 
each one held in trust by the Nuyens. Lunch was a modest feast served 
inside the Sanchex pyramid. Xo explained that once everyone had their 
fill, the tour would culminate with a studious, scornful walk through the 
Chamberlains’ mansion. “We’re climbing a ladder of guilt,” he remarked, 
pretending that the chche was profound. “Sanchexes did the most dan- 
gerous assignments in the Core. Which was why they were the second 
Family to be disbanded wholesale . . . two moments after the Chamber- 
lains were ordered to surrender their wealth, and their selves. . . .” 

The Sanchexes once served humanity as warriors. But when the Great 
Peace was estabhshed, every enemy vanquished, they turned themselves 
into marvelous, almost fearless engineers. Manipulating mayhem, they 
used to tame old suns and build new ones. They learned how to rob ener- 
gy from pulsars and black holes, enriching themselves along the way. 
More than any other Family, the Sanchexes poured their wealth and rep- 
utation into the Core, making it habitable. And after all that good work, 
a few Sanchexes helped destroy everything, which made all of them 
guilty. Beyond redemption. 

“Even stdl,” Xo spouted, “they weren’t the guiltiest of the guilty.” 

The refugee boy sat between his parents, eating because it was pohte 
to eat, but his attention fixed firmly on the Nuyen. 

“The worst ones were the Chamberlains. Naturally.” Even if Ord was 
somewhere close, he wouldn’t react to that simple taunt. But there was a 
script to follow, and other Nuyens were judging Xo’s technique. “The 
Chamberlains weren’t natural fighters,” he added. “No, they were worse 
than that. They were intellectuals, colder than the emptiest space and 
without a single heart to their name.” 

The boy nodded soberly, apparently beheving the propaganda. 

Using private channels, Xo offered more elaborate arguments — highly 
reasoned and much-practiced monologues that were supposed to create 
doubt in a young Chamberlain. That was the routine. Almost certainly, 
Ord wasn’t here. But then again, Ord could be an5rwhere. Eversrwhere. 
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He could have arrived last night, undetected, and by chance, Xo was de- 
hvering the opening salvos of his well-planned assault. 

The boy lifted his tail and hands again, and after saying, “Sir,” with 
the proper respect, he asked, “What can you tell me about this wonderful 
room, sir?” 

More than a kilometer long, with a towering triangular ceding fash- 
ioned from pohshed basalt, this was once a sacred place for the Sanchex- 
es. But after laying empty for so long, it felt sad, cold despite the warm 
air, and forgotten. 

Xo waited for a half-moment, letting his audience look about. 

Then the boy answered his own question. “It was their dining hall, 
wasn’t it? This was where the Sanchexes held their ceremonial feasts.” 

“Yes. That’s what it was.” 

The blue-black eyes smiled. Turning to his mother, the boy said, “When 
they finished eating — meat or cold plasmas or whatever — they would 
clear away the furniture and hold contests. They would fight each other, 
mostly.” 

The woman swished her tail nervously. “How do you know that, dear?” 

“It’s in the histories,” he rephed. “I read it somewhere.” 

Xo accessed every word that the boy had read since immigrating, then 
consumed the entire library salvaged from the starship. Buried in that 
mass of information was a single article that mentioned that historic cu- 
riosity. 

Faintly disgusted, the mother looked at the Nuyen and asked, “Is that 
true?” 

But again, the boy answered first. “Grown-ups took the shape of giant 
animals, real or not, and they would stand at opposite ends of the room, 
then run at each other.” He pointed calmly at an odd httle doorway, now 
sealed. “That’s where the blood was drained away. Fighters would weigh 
their fluids afterward, and the winner was whomever lost the least of 
himself, or herself” 

Outwardly calm, Xo kept monitoring the boy. 

With an impressed voice, he told everyone, “It’s basically all true.” 

The boy gave a little nod, happy with himself. 

Those last details weren’t included in the article. But the boy could 
have overheard someone talking. Unlikely as it sounded, that was a 
much more reasonable explanation than having Ord himself sitting at 
the table, baiting him with this slender clue. 

An impressed hush had fallen over the group. Every diamond knife 
and shield — Sanchex utensils authentic to their pyramid embossing — 
was laid neatly on the remains of their lunches. Keeping to the topic, Xo 
confessed, “This may have been the most aggressive Family. By tem- 
perament and by training, the people who were born in this house were 
capable of the most astonishing violence.” 
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The boy was staring through him, his face suddenly flat. Empty. 

“If the Core hadn’t exploded,” Xo continued, “there still might have 
come a day when we would have disarmed and disarmored the Sanchex- 
es. For everyone’s safety, including their own.” 

Most of the guests nodded amiably. 

It was another who took offense. Swimming the length of the room, un- 
seen, she came as a sudden chill of the air and a vague electric sensation 
shthering beneath Xo’s false skin. Only he could hear her whispering into 
his deepest, most private ears. 

“Fuck you,” said the familiar voice, followed by a long, dry laugh. 

Xo was afraid. But more than that, he was amused, thinking how the 
Sanchexes weren’t like Chamberlains; They rose rehably to every httle 
taunt. 

“Hello, Ravleen,” he said with his own laughing whisper. 

“Fuck you,” she repeated. Then as she pulled away, retreating into the 
depths of the pyramid, she said, “Get your assholes out of here! I want to 
be alone!” 


4 

He won’t send the whole of himself . . . 

What we imagine is that we will first see just the affable tip of his tiniest 
finger . . . which, nonetheless, should be an awesome sight . . . 

— Nuyen memo, classified 

What with the compression of time after so much racing through 
space, it felt to Ord as if he hadn’t been away from home for more than a 
long afternoon. 

Or a few decades, at most. 

Yet something else inside him, persistent and bittersweet, felt the 
press of the ages. These beautiful mansions had stood empty on these 
sculpted peaks for a very long time, and the splendid forests and mead- 
ows had grown wild, and every extraordinary city on the Earth had 
swollen until there was only one megatropolis encircling the globe . . . 
and not only had Ord been gone for a long time, but in some ways, he had 
never been to this place before. 

Perched on a comfortable seat inside the luxurious Family transport, 
he studied his surroundings with a thousand heightened senses. For the 
last seven months, he had done little else. And hkewise, the Earth had 
never stopped studying him. He could feel every stare, every subtle 
touch, and coursing through the air were the whispered questions; 

“Is he the one?” 

“Or a decoy?” 
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“Or a lesser criminal, maybe? 

“Or nobody . . . perhaps. . . ?” 

And then, as always: 

“But if it is Ord, when how where do we act. . . ?" 

Even in its heyday, the gray-gold Sanchex pyramid had a foreboding, 
almost angry appearance. As it fell away behind him, Ord gratefully 
turned his eyes by the dozens, more and more of him watching the Cham- 
berlain mansion — an enormous cylinder of tailored white coral laid over 
pink granite bones. And again, Ord had that divided impression of never 
having left, and seeing nothing that was truly familiar. 

“Are you enjoying yourself?” a voice inquired. 

Xo’s voice. 

Looking up, Ord conjured a smile and flipped his tail in an amiable 
fashion, answering the question with gestures, then saying, “This is very 
fun. Sir.” 

The Nuyen dropped to his knees, touching a shoulder while a private 
voice remarked, “I know it’s you, Ord. I know.” 

It felt hke an ancient trick. A trick tried often and one that had never 
worked. 

With his public voice, the boy said, “I don’t blame the Nuyens for what 
happened. To my home world, I mean. My parents have explained it — ’’ 

“We tried to help you,” Xo interjected. 

‘Tour brother tried his very best. Absolutely.” It had been an enormous 
public relations disaster, not to mention a tragedy. Anti-Family forces 
had outmaneuvered a young Nuyen, and nearly a biUion civihans died in 
the crossfire. “I’m just sorry that I can’t visit your home today,” Ord 
claimed. “I would so much want to thank each of you personally. . . .” 

Xo nodded. He was wearing a smooth face and the body of a young 
adult and the bright cheerful eyes of an imbecile. It was all decoration, all 
a ruse. No one else inside the transport suspected that this wasn’t one of 
the Nuyens’ young children. He was a full adult, modified and enlarged, 
and for most of humanity, indecipherable. 

This wasn’t a fearful and simple and clumsy Nuyen, and that was an- 
other sign — perhaps the most powerful yet — that Ord didn’t belong in 
this place. 

With his private voice, Xo promised, “We absolutely don’t want to harm 
you. We only want to help you, Ord.” 

Then came a seductive argument — intense and focused, full of promis- 
es of forgiveness for every crime, known and unknown — and while Xo’s 
secret voices begged with him to confess and surrender, his pubhc voice 
was saying, “On the first day of the year, my Family opens its doors to 
the Earth. It’s a show of friendship. Anyone can join us through his uni- 
versal window. And if you come. I’ll give you a tour of my house.” 

Ord said nothing. 
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With every voice, Xo said, “Think about it then,” and he rose, then re- 
treated, nothing about him showing the slightest concern. 

PRIDE AND SACRIFICE. 

The words had been cut into the granite above the doorway, and as 
people filed inside, hstening more to one another than their guide, Ord 
couldn’t help but leap up, touching the dense pink rock with his finger- 
tips. 

That was his habit, his httle ritual. 

Xo saw the gesture, and froze. Other Nuyens triggered a silent alarm 
that engulfed the Earth, then jumped across the solar system, alerting 
the appropriate AIs and humans. Before the little group of sightseers 
could reach the first stair, a multitude of defensive networks were beg- 
ging for information and instructions. Ord watched the careful panic, and 
in the same moment, he concentrated on closer, more immediate haz- 
ards. 

The mansion was a trap. Or more accurately, it was a series of inge- 
nious, closely nested and independent traps. 

Antimatter mines lay beneath the stairs and behind sohd walls. Null- 
field generators waited to ensnare anyone foohsh enough to stumble too 
close. Straight overhead, inside Ord’s old bedroom, an AI assassin waited 
to inject its victim with quantumware toxins and assorted eschers that 
would muddle the most sophisticated mind. But perhaps the most dan- 
gerous enemy stood behind him, pressing hghtly at the small of his back, 
the dry, smooth, and worried voice saying, “Please don’t. Don’t touch the 
emblems, son.” 

With a boy’s voice, Ord said, “I’m sorry. Sir.” 

Each guest stood on his own stair, and they were being lifted, spiraling 
their way up through the famous structure. 

With a stronger voice, Xo asked, “What would you like to see first?” 

“The penthouse, please.” The boy smiled at his adoptive parents. “I 
want to see where Alice hved after she came home again.” 

The Nuyen smiled and said, “Naturally.” 

Ord could feel Xo’s invisible bulk. Family members were given more 
and more talents as they grew, and Xo was a respectable age. But he was 
oddly transformed. Ord smelled weird abilities laid over his ape bones. 
Dark matter and profound energies clung to him, reaching for kilometers 
in every direction. There were eschers and quantumware toxins as well 
as charismatic talents at least as powerful as Alice’s old systems. And 
woven into everything were talents that Ord couldn’t quite weigh. Yet. 

An enormous quantity of human genius had spent the millennia doing 
nothing but making ready for Ord’s return. 

Ord always nourished a healthy sense of fear. But glancing over his 
shoulder, a genuine terror took hold. What if he had come all this way for 
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nothing? Instead of answers, what if he was captured? Dismembered? Or 
worse? 

How could he help rebuild the Great Peace if he were dead? 

Unless that’s what Ahce wanted to have happen. My death saves the 
galaxy, somehow. It was a seductive, fatahstic notion that found a ready 
home inside him. It spread through him like an explosion, then he just as 
abruptly reahzed where that cripphng notion had come from . . . and he 
threw it aside. . . . 

Xo. 

For an instant, Ord considered fleeing. 

But that was another one of Xo’s tricks. Ord crushed the idea, telhng 
himself that he wouldn’t leave, that he would see this through, whatever 
happened. . . . 

Xo sensed a change. ‘Tes?” 

“In the histories,” said the boy, “there’s a Nuyen with your name. Xo 
was a friend of the Chamberlains’ baby.” 

“Ord,” said Xo. “Which, by coincidence, is very similar to your name.” 

“Is it?” He almost laughed. “Ahce became Ord’s friend.” 

“She manipulated him, you mean. She practically enslaved him.” Xo 
said the words with every mouth, in a great chorus. 

“Ai’e you the same Xo?” 

“I am. Yes.” 

People were startled. Unnerved. The boy’s father bristled, then with a 
wounded tone said, “Sir,” twice. “Sir. I don’t understand. I was led to be- 
heve that only youngsters served as tour guides — " 

Ord explained, “He thinks that I’m dangerous, F ather.” 

The parents clung to one another, horrified by the idea. 

“But I’m not dangerous. Not even a httle.” He stared at his childhood 
friend, saying, “There was another Baby. A Sanchex. What was her name?” 

“You know,” the Nuyen rephed. 

“So where’s Ravleen? Giving tours, hke you do?” 

Silence. 

They had already risen through most of the mansion. The cyhndrical 
walls were covered with an elaborate, ever-changing mural. Originally, 
these projected images showed historic moments of glory, the Chamber- 
lains always front and center. But old successes had been replaced by 
stark images; Living worlds were turned to molten fron and steam; pan- 
icked faces evaporated in storms of hard radiation; a trillion refugees 
fought for berths on scarce, overcrowded starships, sometimes with noth- 
ing but fingernails and teeth. 

“The Chamberlain legacy.” Their guide’s voice was booming. “This is 
why they were disbanded. This is why they earned our scorn. And this is 
why my Family — those who would never hurt you — are disarming and 
neutralizing the outlaw Chamberlains.” 
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The razored sense of tension was infectious. 

Staring at the nightmarish images, the boy’s eyes changed in subtle 
ways, pulling the face with them. 

Suddenly he was intrigued by the carnage. Awestruck. 

“Alice’s final days of freedom were spent in here,” Xo declared. Then he 
paused, openly glaring at the boy. 

“Mama?” the boy squeaked. 

With hands and tails, then their bodies, his parents surrounded him, 
pretending they could actually protect him. 

The stairs suddenly deposited everyone on the landing, standing before 
a thick crystal door that shouldn’t have been closed. 

Xo whispered something too soft to be understood. 

“Where’s the penthouse?” asked the boy. “I want to see the penthouse!” 

Xo said, “No.” 

He said, “We have to leave now. I’m sorry.” 

Then the boy gave the door a httle kick, blubbering, “Why? I want to 
see it! I want to see where Alice was. . . !” 

Ord was standing on the opposite side of the door, watching, carefully 
cutting the final tethers to his camouflage. He had woven that child from 
ordinary matter, then convinced the childless couple that he was theirs, 
and genuine. And that’s how they regarded him now, still trying to shield 
him, riding the descending stairs with the other dumbfounded guests. 

Only the Nuyen hngered. 

With a mixture of terror and awe, Xo touched the crystal door softly, 
using a thousand hands. 

“Why did you have to come back here?” he asked. “When you could be 
anywhere, doing anything, why did you have to pick on httle me. . . ?” 


5 

The Chamberlain mansion has been carefully inspected for residual 
dark matter machines, subatomic keys and graffiti-encrusted motes of 
dust. Every appropriate authority has been invited to participate, at our 
discretion, and new inspections are carried out at irregular intervals, us- 
ing both the newest and most proven means. 

Naturally, the estate grounds are shown the same thorough respect. 

For the moment, more elaborate measures, including the total disman- 
tling of every artifact, have been shelved. 

We don’t need to make ourselves look any more desperate here. . . . 

— Nuyen memo, classified 

“What’s your name, brother?” 

“Keep still. For a few moments, please.” 
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But Avram couldn’t just lie there. He tried to sit up with a half-formed 
body, and with blue eyes staring, asked, “What is this place?” 

“You don’t recognize it?” 

The newborn face turned left, then right. Then, with a sigh, he faced 
forward again. “I don’t. I’m sorry.” 

“No reason to be,” Ord rephed. “I just hoped you knew more than me.” 

In better days, the penthouse would have been fitted to make visiting 
Chamberlains comfortable. But instead of luxurious furniture or elabo- 
rate energy fields, Ord had created a starless night sky beneath which 
stood a string of beds — ^wooden frames covered with dense ahen symbols 
and filled with a meter of soft gray dust. Inside each bed was a human 
skeleton, archaic in form, the elegant bones vanishing behind an assort- 
ment of bright young organs and new flesh, the toothy white skulls 
transformed into famihar, wide-eyed faces. 

“This talent doesn’t come equipped with a history,” Ord confessed. “I 
can work it, but I don’t know why things look the way they do.” 

The brothers had identical faces, sharp and pale and gently handsome, 
their strawberry hair unkempt and their sky-blue eyes projecting the 
same sense of wary amazement. 

‘You saved my life,” said Avram. 

‘You’re welcome.” 

A deep, grateful breath. “Are you the Baby?” 

“Ord.” 

Avram closed his eyes. “The Baby.” 

Bodies began moving inside each of the adjacent beds. Hands and bare 
feet flinched, then everyone tried to sit up, lungs blowing the healing 
dust high into the dry, dark air. 

To each of his patients, Ord said, “Relax. Please.” 

“This is one of Ahce’s talents,” said Avram. “Am I right?” 

He gave a httle nod. 

“It must be awful . . . being transformed before your time. . . .” 

Nearly two dozen people were being reborn. There was a Papago and a 
Lee and two Ussens, and so on. Each belonged to a disbanded Family. 
Each asked the same questions, then listened to Ord’s gentle voice while 
watching his face float above them. 

“I know about that Papago,” said Avram, pointing to his neighbor. 
“Someone hke her vanished while awaiting trad.” 

“Buteo wouldn’t have gotten a fair hearing,” Ord explained. “What else 
could I do?” 

“My jailers were terrified of you. They seemed convinced that you were 
coming for me next, which was why they hurried to convict.” 

“Your trial smelled, too.” 

‘You were watching over me?” 

“When I could.” 
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Avram took a breath, for courage. “But if judge and jury had been 
fair. . . ?” 

Silence. 

Avram laughed, bitterness bleeding into resignation. “Is this how you 
hve now? Charging around the Mdky Way, righting wrongs against the 
Famihes. . . ?” 

“I’ve also put an end to a dozen major wars,” said Ord. “Plus hundreds 
of httle fights. And I’ve reterraformed mutilated worlds. And I’ve rescued 
overloaded starships. And when I can. I’ve tried to convince people to 
support the Great Peace — 

“Well,” said his brother, “it’s good to keep busy.” 

Without warning, Ord was the Baby again. 

“It’s a big galaxy,” his older brother warned. “How many places can you 
be at once?” 

Silence. 

“Even with Alice’s talents . . . what? 'Two or four. Maybe ten. But not 
everywhere.” Avram threw his naked legs out of the bed, then added, “Al- 
ice was spectacular, but finite. The same as you. I’m guessing.” 

Ord didn’t reply. 

“Is that why she gave you these gifts? So you can run from system to 
system, putting out proverbial fires — ?” 

“I don’t know,” Ord conceded. “I’m never been sure what she intends 
for me.” 

Avram blinked, unable to contain his surprise. Then, after a long 
pause, he made himself ask, “What do you intend for me?” 

“If you’re wilhng. I’d hke your help.” 

“Of course.” Avram looked between his feet, judging the distance to the 
dusty ground. “How long has it been since you saved me?” 

Ord told him. 

And his brother winced, his face tightening as it hfted. A fire shone in 
the dark of his eyes. “Where are we? Exactly.” 

“Earth.” 

'There was no reaction. 

“Inside our old house, as it happens.” 

For a very long while, Avram sat motionless. Then his face softened, 
and with the beginnings of a smde, he said, “So you’ve come home to res- 
cue Alice.” 

Ord said, “No.” 

His brother stubbornly ignored the answer. “What you were doing be- 
fore . . . saving each of us hke you did . . . you were practicing for today, 
weren’t you. . . ?” 

“No,” Ord told him again. 

Then he added, “Saving you was easy. Much too easy to make it any 
kind of practice. I’m afraid.” 
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Once Ord had stripped the mansion of its traps and lesser terrors, he in- 
vited his reborn companions to wander at wiU, and if possible, grow used 
to their circumstances. In their own way, each was grateful, but they were 
obviously worried about the future. Buteo, a tiny walnut-colored woman, 
reported activity in the nearby forest. “There’s a hundred fancy uniforms 
with people set inside them,” she said. “And either they’re extraordinarily 
stupid, or those uniforms want me to see them watching the house.” 

Ord saw quite a lot more; The local districts had been evacuated. Ehte 
mihtary units were rushing from the ends of the solar system. The Earth’s 
artificial moon was being brought close to the Earth. But most alarming 
were the sophisticated energy barriers — invisible curtains shrouding the 
estate, designed to withstand nuclear detonations, tetrawatt discharges, 
and any sudden retreats by the criminals trapped inside. 

There was no worse place for war than the overcrowded Earth. 

Some believed that Ord needed to be reminded of the obvious. “You 
should just go get Ahce now,” said one of the Ussens. “Or better, why didn’t 
you slip in and out of her cell when you first got here?” 

“Because I wasn’t strong enough,” he explained. “And I’m still too 
weak, frankly. Most of my talents — ” 

“Alice’s talents.” 

“Are elsewhere. Waiting.” Ord gestured in a random direction. “If I’d 
brought everything, I would have lost any chance of surprise.” 

“Surprise,” the Ussen echoed, choking out a laugh. 

“Besides,” said the Baby, “being small has blessings. I still look harm- 
less. I’m not forcing anyone to panic quite yet.” 

Avram asked the obvious. “But what if they keep you separated fit)m 
your other talents?” 

“They won’t,” Ord promised, showing them nothing but confidence. 

The Ussens grumbled, but said nothing. 

Buteo showed a half-grin. 

“Fine,” said Avram. “We’re here with you. We owe you a debt, and you 
need our help, you say. So what are we suppose to accompHsh?” 

“I can modify you.” Ord gave them a wide smile. “I’ll make it so you can 
study my surveillance feeds. I want your impressions about what’s hap- 
pening. Your best hunches, and your worst.” 

“Wouldn’t you do the better job?” asked Buteo. 

Ord shook his head. 

“I’m just the Baby. Remember?” Then he gave them a soft, self-depre- 
cating laugh, wondering if they could see just how lonely he was. . . . 

When Ord was still a child — when the authorities had moved to arrest 
Ahce — she wasn’t found in the spacious penthouse. She was waiting for 
her captors inside a tiny, nearly anonymous bedroom deep in the man- 
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sion’s bones. It was the same room where she had lived as the Chamber- 
lain baby, and wrapped up in thick nostalgia, she had bided her time by 
watching scenes from those ancient days. 

The room’s furnishings were exactly as Alice had left them, complete 
to the small, old-style universal window. The only structural change was 
the transparent wall set between the room and the adjacent hallway. 
This was where the daily tours ended. Guests would pause and stare, 
and their Nuyen guides would finally, mercifully grow quiet, allowing 
each person the freedom to consider the red-haired monster who had tak- 
en refuge here, and how very much she meant to their hves. 

Ord passed gently through the waU, influencing nothing. 

The window showed the present; Alice alone inside her prison cell, 
dressed in a plain white prison smock, nothing substantial changed for 
millennia. Ord watched as she paced from toilet to door, every step made 
slowly and carefully, three steps required to cross her universe . . . and 
she turned with a dancer’s unconscious grace, retracing her steps so pre- 
cisely that Ord could see where the hyperrock floor had slumped in four 
places, worn down by the naked balls of her feet. 

The cell and this old bedroom were the same size. 

Ord wasn’t the first guest to note the irony. 

With a corporeal hand, he touched the warm electric image of the face. 
Did she sense that he was here? Did Ahce retain those kinds of powers? 
It would be lovely if she could simply come up and visit him for a mo- 
ment, like she had done once before. Things would come easily and quick- 
ly. But if it were possible, the prisoner never gave him a sign. 

With every other hand, Ord searched the room. This was where Alice 
would leave him instructions. It would be like her. A motile scrap of 
flesh; a whisper of refined dark matter. Either could have shnked about 
for thousands of years, evading detection, waiting for his touch to unfold 
itself, then explaining exactly why she had selected him, or damned him, 
into becoming her successor. 

But there were no keys, or clues. Or anything else worthwhile. 

The one possible exception was set on one of the crystal shelves above 
the narrow bed. Like any Chamberlain, Ahce had been a rabid collector; 
odd gems and favorite holos were mixed together with fossils of every age 
and origin. One fossil showed a human handprint set in yellow mud- 
stone. In a glance, Ord knew its age and its curious origin: It was a fe- 
male Chamberlain’s hand, and the stone beneath was ten miUion years 
old. Alice had created it. On some alien world — a single taste gave Ord 
twenty candidates — his newly grown sister had pressed her right hand 
into a streambed. Then she had buried her mark, and several million 
years later, she had dug it up again. Cooked to stone, and in a rugged 
fashion, lovely. 

Ord reached for the handprint, almost by reflex. 
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Then, he hesitated. 

The trap was almost perfectly disguised, its elegant trigger married to 
the young rock, waiting patiently for his hand. A camouflaged relay con- 
nected it to a single globule of molten, magnetized antiiron set deep un- 
derground. The weapon was far too small to hurt Ord, even at close 
range, and he wouldn’t have noticed it if he hadn’t been searching for it. 
The globule was inside a null-chamber set beneath that very bored 
woman, gnd it had probably always been there, her pacing back and forth 
above it, obhvious to any danger. 

Ord’s first analysis taught him about the trigger and the relay. 

And the next ten analyses showed him nothing new. 

There was a temptation to put his hand in hers. For a shppery, seduc- 
tive moment, Ord wondered if that was why he had come here. Not to ask 
advice, but to instead do one more good thing for a needy Chamberlain. 

He slowly, slowly withdrew his corporeal hand. 

Then he puUed it through his hair, his scalp more than a httle damp, 
the perspiration tasting of oceans and fear. 


6 

Ravleen is nothing but polite. We appreciate the quality in anyone, but 
particularly in her. And that even though we’re certain that she’s only pre- 
tending to have manners. 

So that our polite friend could better understand herself, we took her 
into the wilderness. 

We own several hundred sunless Earth-class worlds between Sol and its 
nearer neighbors. They’re investments for the day when our solar system is 
full. One of the worlds was terraformed in preparation for Ravleen. At our 
insistence, she examined it in detail, then very politely asked permission 
to play. 

For the next three hours, Ravleen used her new talents — first in small 
doses, then in larger, more expert fusillades. And afterward, with scrupu- 
lous care, she thanked each of us for the opportunity to learn. 

“When he does come,” she said, more than once, “I’ll do the same to 
him.” 

We manacled each of her hands afterward, then brought her home 
again. And to help recoup our expenses, we sold portions of that world’s 
exposed core .. .its metals and rare earths .. .at a very considerable prof- 
it. .. . 

— Nuyen memo, classified 

Xo would never admit it, but he felt a genuine pity for Ravleen. 

When the Sanchexes were disbanded, Ravleen was stiU the Baby, still 
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living at home and largely unmodified. Ordinary life wouldn’t have been 
a wrenching change for her. Not like it was for her older, more talented 
sibhngs. Yet to be ordinary wasn’t an option. Ord had just vanished, tak- 
ing Alice’s talents with him. The good Famihes were panicking. Even be- 
fore the Sanchexes could officially surrender, a delegation of high-rank- 
ing Nuyens was dispatched, sweeping into the pyramid as if they owned 
it, pushing past hundreds of embittered souls. Xo wasn’t there, and for 
good reasons, no visual record was made. But the moment had acquired a 
legendary status inside his Family. From the stories told, he could imag- 
ine his brothers and sisters moving en masse. He could taste the vivid, 
bilious tensions swirling around them. And the tensions only grew when 
they reached the young woman’s quarters, entering after a cursory 
knock, and with a single booming voice, announcing, “We have come to 
ask for your help.” 

Ravleen was a beautiful woman. Black hair and arching black eyes 
gave her a feral quahty, and in those days she would amplify her looks 
with infections of benign, radiant bacteria. The Nuyens’ eternal curse 
was to feel lust for the Sanchexes, and fear, and despite the rank and 
power of her guests, Ravleen knew how to toy with those emotions. She 
sat on her bed, wearing only a sablecat robe, and using a single finger, 
she opened the robe, calmly fondling her left breast as she smiled, coldly 
amused, pointing out to them; 

‘Tou don’t sound as if you’re asking.” 

The Nuyens laughed. They sounded like men and women in perfect 
control, their httle worries buried deep. 

“Let me guess,” Ravleen continued. “This is about Ord, isn’t it? You 
think I can help you just because I grew up with him. Right?” 

Sober faces nodded. 

Every voice said, “Naturally.” 

She stood suddenly, letting her robe shp and tumble to the floor. Broth- 
ers and sisters stared at her legs, at the strong full curve of her ass, and 
at that famous smile, winsome and predatory in the same bewitching mo- 
ment. 

“I’ve heard Xo’s helping you.” Telling it, she admitted to knowing at 
least one minor secret. ‘Tou’re grooming that turd. Feeding him advanced 
talents. Intellects. Propagandas. And he’ll be invulnerable to attack — ” 

“Any reasonable attack, yes.” 

Ravleen scratched herself in one place, then another. Then she in- 
quired, “So am I getting the same deal?” 

They told her, “No.” 

Then they laughed, perhaps trying too hard to seem in command. 

‘Ton’ll be given talents, but of a narrow sort,” they warned. Then they 
reminded her, ‘Tou’re just a Sanchex. You’ll be lucky to have one talent. 
Since, according to the new laws, we aren’t entitled to give you shit.” 
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She said nothing for a long while, black eyes fixed on her sablecat robe, 
watching as it crawled toward its burrow-closet. 

Then she took a deep breath, and said, “All right. What do I get?” 

The package included a Xo-type invulnerability. They explained that 
and her other powers, then cautioned there would be no added intellects, 
except for the instincts needed to control the talents. In essence, Ravleen 
would be a functioning moron, incapable of million-tongue language 
skills or nonhnear modehng or even the cherished abihty to use private, 
intraFamily channels. 

“That should keep me under control,” she observed. 

The highest-ranking Nuyen agreed, then said, “And we’U take other 
precautions. You’ll wear restraints until we choose to remove them. And 
even when your manacles aren’t in place, implants will ride inside your 
mind. Some will coax you into hating the Chamberlains, particularly 
Ord — ” 

“As if I need help,” she interrupted. 

“And the other implants wiU be waiting for a word from us. Waiting to 
kill your very tiny, very fragile mind. . . !” 

The young woman passed from a shameless tease to simply naked. Ex- 
posed, and painfully helpless. 

She caught her robe and put it on again. 

“Xo’s job is to reason with the boy,” said the Nuyens, “and if he doesn’t 
succeed — ” 

“I get to kill him.” 

No one responded. 

Quietly and soberly, Ravleen promised her audience, ‘TU do this thing 
for me. Not for you.” 

Every Nuyen broke into a huge and honest smile. 

“I could hve a long time,” their new aUy ventured, “waiting for a httle 
vengeance.” 

It was early evening when two figures shpped out of the forest. They 
wore archaic bodies and the simple magenta robes common to diplomats, 
and they moved with a steady purpose, their talents following after 
them — ^Xo’s intellects meant to appeal to the boy-god’s better nature, and 
Ravleen’s weapons stiU in their manacles, but straining, eager for the 
chance to attack. 

As always, Xo felt sorry for his extraordinary companion. And as al- 
ways, he pushed his sorrow and pity off into other, more profitable direc- 
tions. 

With a steady, practiced voice, he said, “Ord? Isn’t it time to talk?” 

Nothing happened. 

They paused at the mansion’s main entrance. Xo made no attempt to 
look inside. He didn’t beheve that he could see much, and besides, it was 
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important to appear polite. To seem patient. To be exactly the kind of 
person Ord would accept, and with whom he could agree on terms. 

Ravleen enjoyed a different attitude. Storming up to the coral door, she 
gave it a kick with her bare foot. “You might as well talk to us,” she sang, 
“because we’re damn well not leaving!” 

Nothing. 

She groaned and made a fist, taking aim. 

Xo grabbed her by the wrist. 

Even manacled, she was full of white-hot energies. But she didn’t re- 
sist him, relaxing suddenly, a strange httle smile hiding in her eyes and 
the expression telhng the world, “I know exactly what I’m doing.” 

From the forest, from a dozen hiding places, came a chorus of wads. 

In better days, the Chamberlains kept bear-dogs as pets. When their 
estate was abandoned, the pack went wild, and these were their descen- 
dants. Xo made sure of it. But as he studied the animals, in that instant 
of split attentions, Ord emerged, coming from no particular direction to 
stand before them with his hands open, his palms up. 

“It’s nice to have old friends drop by,” he said. 

To Ravleen, he said, ‘Tou were inside the pyramid. Weren’t you?” And 
he began to laugh, admitting, “I felt something. An incandescent rage. 
And I thought: If they’re using Xo, they must be using Ravleen, too. In 
service of the Nuyens. . . !” 

Energies surged, diminished. 

Then the beautiful Sanchex face was smiling, the eyes filled with mis- 
chief, and she let her tongue play along her top lip, then slide back 
against its mate. 

Xo spoke, asking and begging and cajoling Ord to open up a dialogue. 

The Chamberlain responded with a steely glance, then gave fair warn- 
ing. “They made a bad choice. I’ve never hked you.” 

“You don’t know me,” Xo growled. Then, “What do you think? That 
you’re the only one of us who’s better than he used to be?” 

Silence. 

With his simplest mouth, Xo said, “We have to talk. Without Ravleen.” 

They were somewhere else. They were suddenly inside the penthouse, 
and others were watching. Xo examined the silent associates. And Ord 
touched him, a firm hand on the shoulder as a matching voice told him , 
“Try to convince me. And then, when it’s my turn. I’ll try to convince you.” 

Xo spoke, disgorging a hundred practiced speeches and as many im- 
promptu pleadings. He sang about the great purpose of the Famihes. He 
roared knowledgeably about service and sacrifice, moral principles and 
immoral pitfaUs. He gave cold technical estimates of Ord’s position and 
the Earth’s weaponry, showing that the situation was hopeless. And he 
knitted together words of understanding and compassion that proved 
how even the hopeless could, when the time came, expect mercy. 
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Then, on a whim, Xo pulled Hve feeds from across the solar system: 

A new mother on Pluto; a dozen winged humans perched on one of Sat- 
urn’s cloud continents; an Amish community on Ceres; an ancient, revered 
poet floating on Mars’ northern sea. Each of them was visible, and terri- 
fied. They were concentrating on the news feeds. They were pra5dng, each 
in his own fashion. Praying that this visitor — this mutilated Chamber- 
lain — ^wouldn’t make a tragic blunder, obhterating aU of them. 

The final view was from a surveillance AI. A refugee family, recently 
arrived on the Earth, sat holding hands, their tails tied into a communal 
knot. The father and mother were more depressed than ever, obviously 
waiting to die, while their son kept smifrng, chattering on and on about 
the astonishing coincidence . . . that they were just inside the mansion, 
and wasn’t it something . . . they must have just missed the arrival of 
that crazy Chamberlain. . . ! 

Crazy or not, Ord was moved. 

Was weakened. 

With empathic talents proven in the lab and in field tests, Xo could 
sense his opponent’s resolve beginning to falter, if only a httle — 

Then they suddenly were outside again, standing in the same posi- 
tions. Barely a moment had passed. Ravleen wasn’t even aware of their 
absence. 

“Fair warning!” she wailed. “I’m going to butcher you and fuck every 
one of your body parts, you fucking shit!” 

Ord stared at her. 

Out of curiosity, or some misguided sense of compassion, he opened his 
right hand and offered it to Ravleen. 

She grabbed the hand and shoved it into her mouth and neatly bit off 
two fingers, the sharp crunch of the bones hngering. Then she spat the 
fingers to the ground and stomped on them, cursing without breath or 
the smallest pause. 

Later, replaying events for his siblings, Xo defended Ravleen. The 
criminal wouldn’t have surrendered. He felt sure. And Ravleen was just 
being herself, which probably did some good, lending the moment a sense 
of enormous danger. 

If there was blame, it was his. Xb had spent his life preparing, and the 
magic hadn’t worked, and he seriously doubted he would have another 
chance. 

The eldest Nuyen touched him Hghtly, fondly. 

A cool feminine voice flowed over him, saying, “When Ravleen’s 
tantrum was finished, what did Ord say?” 

“T only came here to talk to Alice,’” Xo replied, mimicking the voice 
and the pale boyish face. ‘“Bring her here and let me see her, in private. 
Then I’ll leave again. I won’t hurt anyone, and I promise, I won’t take her 
with me.’” 
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The Nuyens fell silent, contemplating those simple words. 

Allowing himself a dose of self-pity, Xo whispered, “I failed my Family. 
And my species. I’m sorry that I let you down — 

“But you didn’t,” the ancient woman rephed. Not to comfort, just to in- 
form. “Honestly, we never expected your success.” 

No? 

Then she touched him again, saying, “Again, please. TeU us about the 
people you saw with him in the penthouse — ” 


7 

Measure the soul exactly, and it becomes yours. 

— a Nuyen saying 

The offer was dehvered by Ahce herself 

Sitting alone in her cell, propped on the foot of her narrow bed, she 
read the words projected on her normally blank window with a steady, 
colorless voice. “To anyone with my brother Ord,” she read, “we will grant 
you a total amnesty. Leave the Chamberlain property before dawn, and 
every crime will be forgotten. Your past will be forgiven. And we will 
grant you every freedom and responsibUity deserved by citizens of your 
mother world.” 

She paused, then said, “Sincerely, the Earth’s Council.” 

Then Ahce became puzzled, staring up at the omniscient window, and 
after a long moment, whispering, “Ord?” 

Then, “Why did you come back here? Why — ?” 

The feed evaporated into blackness. 

The others wanted to speak, almost shouting, claiming that the image 
wasn’t real and the offer was just as bogus. But Ord admitted, “She was 
authentic. And so is their offer.” He had analyzed every communication 
and every careless word uttered by ten thousand high-placed souls, and 
though he had doubts, not one of them had a backbone. 

Seeing his resignation, the others began to adjust their opinions, re- 
peating the word, “Amnesty,” with a mixture of gentle horror and tenta- 
tive hope. 

Buteo was first to ask, “So what happens at dawn?” 

“They assault our position,” Ord replied. 

There was a long silence. 

In the faces, particularly in the wide thoughtful eyes, he could see the 
others replaying Xo’s arguments. Pride, they thought. And sacrifice. Ord 
had saved their Uves, but their Famihes and a sense of duty had given 
them hfe in the first place, and delivered their purpose. They said as 
much with glances, with half-sighs, and with a persistent, embarrassed 
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quiet that was finally shattered when Ord smiled wistfully, reminding 
them, “You’re not prisoners. If you wish, leave. That’s absolutely what I 
expect from you.” 

Through the night, one by one, people made their apologies and shpped 
outside, out into the grasp of the Nuyens. 

Only Buteo and Avram remained at sunrise. 

Ord never asked for their reasons, but both offered them. 

“Nuyens are winning too much, and too easily,” was the Papago’s ex- 
cuse, offering a flirtatious little smde. 

His older brother simply shrugged his shoulders, asking, “What can I 
do? Chamberlains have to help each other.” 

Then he smiled, and when Ord smiled back at him, he added: 

“Eons of habit. They can’t vanish in one dangerous httle night.” 

The bear-dogs were neither bears or dogs, but instead had been built 
from an assortment of popular species, ancient as well as recent. Into 
that rich genetic stew mutations were gathered from over a thousand 
centuries of hving in the wild. Possessing a modest, pragmatic intelli- 
gence, each pack had its oral history reaching back to the times of the 
Chamberlains. They weren’t fools. They realized something had gone 
horribly wrong in their world. The hot night air had crackled with 
strange energies, and phantoms had drifted through them without offer- 
ing explanations or apologies. The disruptions only grew worse at day- 
break. 

The morning chants were interrupted twice by sharp, inexplicable 
sounds that came from everywhere. The enchanted moon was suddenly 
close, almost filhng the brilliant blue sky. Then a spirit army began its 
charge up through the mountain, rising toward the summit and the holy 
mansion. At least one old bitch priestess sensed their bloody purpose, the 
bear-dogs’ world about to change. 

Quietly but firmly, she offered thanks to the mountain for giving them 
this beautiful home and ample food — every priestess made the same 
morning prayer — and then she stumbled over her own tongue, trying to 
find the suitable words for the inevitable. 

Today, they would die. 

She felt certain. 

But before she could warn the others, a Chamberlain materiahzed be- 
side each of them. They had never seen a Chamberlain before, but they 
knew him immediately. He scratched behind their ears, knowing exactly 
what every bear-dog liked, and he smiled at them, telling them, “If you 
come with me, I’Ll keep you safe.” 

The priestess had her little doubts. 

But she grunted her compliance just the same, and the Chamberlain 
touched them in a different way . . . and an instant later, the forest dis- 
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solved into plasmas, and the ancient mountain turned to magma and ash 
and a scalding white pillar of dirty light. . . . 

The barrage of shaped plasmas lasted four seconds. 

In its wake, the mansion was left blackened but intact, held together 
by Ord’s own hands. And with the mountain collapsed into a cherry-red 
lake, its deepest foundations lay exposed, making the structure taller, 
and if possible, even more imposing. 

The army attacked with a wild fury, accomphshing nothing. 

But a tiny unit masquerading as the butt end of a kinetic charge man- 
aged to slip through Ord’s defenses. Then with a Nuyen general at the 
lead, the invaders rose swiftly along fissures and a forgotten conduit, ma- 
terializing inside the central staircase not ten meters below the pent- 
house. 

The murals were gone, replaced with an infinite grayness and a pow- 
erful, unnerving cold. 

Extinction, perfectly rendered. 

The Nuyen attacked the crystal door, then pulled back as it dissolved, 
becoming a pocket of stale air with Ord standing at its center. 

His face was miserable, his eyes pale and tired, and with a voice that 
matched the face, he said, “I want to talk to Alice. Just that. Then I’U re- 
pair all the damage, and I’ll leave. I promise you.” 

The Nuyen shook what passed for a head, then drifted aside. 

Ravleen stood waiting, grinning in a cheerless, expectant fashion. A 
few of her hands had been freed for the occasion. She reached with them, 
engulfing her enemy, ripping away his talents and senses, and strange 
dark-matter meats, aiming for what lay at the center. 

Ord winced and shut his eyes. 

Standing on a long green lawn, he found himself wearing nothing but a 
boy’s half-grown and very naked body. The grass was short and soft and 
overly perfumed, and the mansion was white again, rooted into the old 
mountaintop. A pack of tame bear-dogs were lying nearby, drinking in 
the blue skies and the sun. Ord stood still exactly long enough to believe 
in the place. Then a hand grabbed his shoulder and spun him, and a sec- 
ond hand — hard as basalt — drove itself into his astonished face. 

Ord lay on his back, his face bloodied. 

The Sanchex towered over him, naked and unexpectedly alluring. With 
a practiced, almost surgical precision, she placed a long bare foot to his 
neck, then pressed hard enough to make the mountain’s bones groan be- 
neath them. 

On another day, Ord would have already lost the fight. 

Ravleen would have given him a thorough, expert beating, and he 
would have endured it, knowing that she could never inflict permanent 
harm. 
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But this Ord grabbed an ankle and yanked her off her feet. 

Then he jumped up and set his foot against her neck, letting her curse 
and lash at him, then in her rage biting through her own tongue and spit- 
ting it at him. 

The air gave a supersonic crack as the tongue passed. 

New hands were unmanacled. But instead of throwing him off, she 
grabbed Ord and pulled him close, an irresistible strength leaving him ly- 
ing on top of her, chest to chest, his left ear pressed against her tongue- 
less mouth. 

This wasn’t Ravleen. This was a monster, nothing but a scorching rage 
and a shred of embittered, poisoned intellect that gave the rage its direc- 
tion. 

“More talents,” she begged with other mouths. “Let me kill him, please. 
Please.” 

“No,” said a Nuyen’s calculating voice. “No.” 

Xo was kneeling on the sweet grass, and with a genuine pain, he told 
Ord, “You know, you really can’t win this thing.” 

Part of Ord wanted to beheve him. Defeat meant peace and a kind of 
freedom, all of his massive responsibihties taken frum him. 

‘Tou’re simply too weak,” Xo informed him. 

Ord said nothing. 

The Nuyen’s talents were at work. Oily and cold, they slipped inside 
him and spoke with a pure confidence, telling his soul, “If you surrender, 
at this moment, nobody needs to die. Including you.” 

“Shut up!” Ravleen screamed. She laid beneath Ord as if he was her 
lover, and her face colored and twisted, the eyes throwing fire at Xo. 
“Just please give me another fucking hand, and shut up!” 

For an instant, her grip was stronger. 

Slightly. 

Then weakened again; Ord barely noticed. 

Unnoticed, the bear-dogs had made a circle around them. Then one of 
the beasts became Avram, and he grabbed Xo and pulled him away. An- 
other was Buteo, and she calmly and expertly took hold of the Sanchex 
monster, peeling back hands until Ord could find his way to his feet 
again. Then the other bear-dogs — much modified in the last moments — 
put their cavernous mouths around various body parts, and waited. And 
the humans watched Ord, waiting for whatever he said or did next. 

The artificial moon fiUed the sky, and the mountain turned to magma 
again. 

Then came a rumbhng thunder, vast and vaguely musical, and Ord 
smiled as if embarrassed. He hid his genitals with his hands, and quietly, 
in a near-whisper, told Xo, “You were right. I wasn’t strong enough to 
win.” 

No one spoke. 
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“But I am now,” he admitted. 

The Nuyen’s face lost its color, its life. “You can’t he. The defense grid is 
on full alert. Talent requires mass, and nothing has moved into the sys- 
tem since — 

He hesitated, and winced. 

Quietly, to himself, he said, “Shit.” 

Ravleen chewed off her lower lip, then spat it at her captors. 

Wide-eyed, Xo gazed up at the sky. “You’ve always been here,” he mut- 
tered. “That refugee boy was the last of you, not the first.” 

Ord nodded, distracted now. 

The moon’s framework was dissolving, its mysterious guts obeying 
gravity, pouring out of it like a great, invisible river. 

Xo tried to puU his arms free, and the bear-dogs snipped them off at the 
shoulders and left them flexing and twitching in a neat pile, the hands 
instinctively clinging to one another. 

Then Ord opened a ten-kilometer mouth, finally slaking his fantastic 
thirst. 
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It was meant to be a weapon, a tool that could destroy talents en masse. 

Nothing like it has ever been produced — certainly not in our galaxy — 
and we should point out, the device was designed and built by every sur- 
viving Family, plus civilian agencies. Costs were shared, and responsibil- 
ities were shared, and there were inevitable failures in security. Its final 
assembly took a thousand years in deep interstellar space — a requirement 
born of microgravity constraints — and our best guess is that the Cham- 
berlain took control of the project then. He gutted our work, then success- 
fully hid his own body parts inside the device. Then he let us make fools 
of ourselves, delivering him to the unsuspecting Earth . . . with as much 
pageantry as security allowed . . . each one of us boasting, “This is for you. 
We have done this wonderful thing for yoti. . . !” 

— a Nuyen memo, confidential 

For Xo, there was no compelhng sense of failure. No self-pity tugged at 
him, and in a strange fashion, there wasn’t so much as a breath of re- 
morse. The truth was clear-cut: No combination of skill and luck could 
have beaten the Chamberlain. This situation was born hopeless, and he 
was blameless. Free of his obligations, Xo could halfway relax. Inside 
himself, in secret, he nearly smiled. Then he made an effort to adapt to 
his new circumstances — as a prisoner, as a hostage — ^watching events 
but knowing that he had no role but to witness these momentous, in- 
evitable deeds. 
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With an soft, almost pissy voice, Ord announced, “Now, finally. I’m go- 
ing to visit my sister.” 

The words saturated every channel, pubhc and Family, then trailed off 
into a screaming white hiss that frustrated every other attempt to speak. 

The Papago woman said, “Finally! It’s about time!” 

Ord clothed himself in gray trousers and a bulky gray shirt, but he left 
his body young and his chin injured by Ravleen, still dripping its illu- 
sionary blood. 

Avram was still holding Xo. He had a relentless grip and a nervous, 
loud voice. “What do you want from me?” he inquired. 

“Stay with Buteo,” Ord replied. “While I’m gone, help her hold the 
Sanchex.” 

Ravleen was too dangerous to be left with just one of them. Xo would 
agree, if anyone bothered to ask him. 

“What about this one?” Avram asked, giving Xo a hard shake. “What 
do you want done with him?” 

Ord’s eyes were distant. Unreadable. 

EventuaUy he said, “The Nuyen will stay with me.” 

Xo found himself freed, sporting two functioning arms again. 

“I want you to watch,” Ord promised. “Everything. ’Then you’ll tell your 
big brothers and sisters that I meant it. I came to talk to Alice. And 
everything else that’s happened was their fault. No one else’s.” 

The last few steps were exactly that. Steps. 

The two of them had already passed through plastic rock and collaps- 
ing defenses, an army left scattered above them. Temporarily blind; ut- 
terly lost. Xo found himself inside an infinite hallway lined with an infi- 
nite number of identical doors, armored and mined. It was a powerful 
escher. He took two steps, then looked over his shoulder. Ord was stand- 
ing before one door. His face seemed empty, his bare feet frozen to the 
shck white floor. Reaching for the coded pad, he slowly changed his hand 
to match the jailer’s. 

'Then, he hesitated. 

“Is she there?” Xo asked. 

“Yes.” 

Ord spoke in a whisper, fearful and abrupt. 

Xo heard himself ask, “Are you scared?” 

“For every imaginable reason,” the Chamberlain confessed. 

“Don’t be,” Xo advised. He laughed for a moment, then explained, “Al- 
ice has been locked up for so long, and treated so badly by so many people 
. . . honestly, I doubt if she’ll remember much more than her name.” 

The Chamberlain nodded, then touched the pad, and pushed. 

Ahce was in the middle of her tiny cell, walking away from them: Step, 
and step, and then at the tiny white toilet, the smooth turn. For a sHp- 
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pery instant, she seemed oblivious to her guests. Soft blue eyes stared 
through them, and she took another step, then paused gradually, ignor- 
ing her brother but staring hard at the Nuyen. 

She was exceptionally pretty. That’s what took Xo by surprise. 

Ageless and well-rested, Alice looked as clean as her surroundings. She 
wore a simple prison gown, and her long hair was braided into httle red 
ropes that she had artfully tied together and draped over a half-bare, 
milky shoulder. She didn’t look so lovely on the real-time feeds. The feeds 
had to be doctored. Xo reahzed that her jailers wanted audiences to see 
an unkempt prisoner, suffering and disreputable. They didn’t want a 
simple, contented creature. They certainly didn’t want someone who 
would smile with an easy charm, and bow, saying, “I’m glad to see you, 
master. As always.” 

She took Xo’s hand, kissing his knuckles one after another. 

Xo pulled back, in disgust. 

“Ahce?” said Ord. “He’s not here to torture you.” 

The beautiful face grinned, turning toward the voice. “Because he’s al- 
ready had his fun with you, by the looks of it.” 

Ord’s face was still oozing, the blood probably mixing with more elusive 
fluids. 

Alice turned back to the Nuyen. “Is he really the Baby? Or has this 
been one of your little tricks?” 

“It’s him,” Xo maintained. 

She preferred doubt. 

Ord took her hand, placing it against his face. Fingers vanished into 
the gore, and Ahce flinched, gave a httle moan, then flinched again. Then 
she yanked her hand free and wiped it clean against her gown. 

“It is him!” she conceded. Her voice was excited and suspicious, and be- 
neath everything, it was angry. “How terribly lovely! You’ve taken an in- 
calculable risk, Ord . . . just so you could accomphsh . . . what. . . ?” 

“I want help.” Ord grabbed her by the shoulder, then her forehead. 
“The Core is obhterated. The rest of the galaxy is in shambles. My intu- 
ition — ^your old intuition — tells me that total war is inevitable. I’ve tried 
to defend the Peace. Just as you told me to. I’ve tried. But I’m alone, Al- 
ice. Alone. And things are worse than you could have guessed — ” 

“Help you?” she interrupted. “Help you how?” 

“I’m not sure,” Ord confessed. “I’ve searched every memory you gave 
me, and something’s missing. Something you didn’t quite tell me. I 
think.” 

Ahce laughed lightly. Almost flippantly. She was the Baby now. Her 
long incarceration had left her stupid and unworldly, and in an unex- 
pected way, blessed with a strange innocence. She seemed at a loss about 
what to tell her brother, but she tried dredging up answers. Ancient 
memories began to emerge, but without coordination. There was non- 
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sense about her childhood and early education, then she rambled on 
about the Core. How hard she worked with its worlds, making them live. 
How lovely everything had been in its prime. “So many stars,” she sang, 
“I wish you could have seen it, Ord — !” 

“Why me?” he blurted. Plainly angry. 

Ahce flinched, wounded. “Because you must have fit the duty, I would 
imagine.” 

“How can I do this duty?” 

A soft, Uttle girl laugh fell into the word, “Think.” 

Ord looked frustrated, incapable of real thought. 

“Think,” she repeated. “Why’s the galaxy in turmoil? Because people 
can’t find enough homes and peace. But that’s the curse of a universe 
where life is conunon, like ours. It always becomes crowded. Always.” 

“Sure,” said her brother. 

Looking at Xo for a moment, her smile turning poisonous. Then she 
gradually returned her attentions to Ord, saying, “You need help that I 
can’t give you. But where can you go to find help?” 

Silence. 

Without warning, she asked, “How did I try to save our little uni- 
verse?” 

Xo answered for Ord, half-shouting, “You built a new one — ’’ 

“And it was beautiful! Spectacular and glorious!” She wouldn’t look at 
the Nuyen again. With eyes focused on her brother, she said, “Think,” 
twice. “Think. We had the umbihcal pried open long enough for it grow 
unstable, and that’s when the new universe exploded out into our 
realm — !” 

Ord made a low, inarticulate sound. 

“What?” Xo muttered. “What is it?” 

He shook his head, saying, “That’s what happened. One of you . . . 
someone from the FamiUes . . . crossed over into that new universe. Is 
that it?” 

She didn’t answer him directly. But grinning with an incandescent 
pride, she asked, “Do you know how difficult it’s been to keep that deli- 
cious secret all to myself?” 

Xo shuddered. 

Ord touched his chin, then played with the blood between his finger- 
tips. Finally, summoning the courage, he asked, “Who crossed over? 
What are they doing — ?” 

With a whisper, Ahce said, “Closer.” 

Her brother obeyed, dipping his head until his ear rested against her 
pretty mouth. Ahce kissed the ear, running her bright pink tongue over 
the embarrassed lobes, and with an inaudible voice, for a moment or two, 
she spoke to him. 

Then Ord raised up again, his face pale, and simple, and stunned. 
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He was reacting to what Alice had told him. That was Xo’s first guess, 
and perhaps he was right. Perhaps. But then the prison cell shook and 
shuddered, and the air grew warmer, and a look of horror came over him. 
Ord stared at the white ceiling, lifting his arms, screaming, “No!” 

And he was gone. 

Alice seemed obhvious to any problem. Yet when she looked at Xo, she 
wore a strange smile. PuUing his head down, she kissed his mouth. She 
had no odor. No flavor. She was as pure as medical technology could in- 
sure, her saliva Uke water from a mountain brook, her tongue feeling 
wondrous against his dirty tongue. 

“I won’t have the pleasure of your company again, I think." 

She was speaking to all the Nuyens. 

Then, as Ord reached down to reclaim Xo, she said mildly, “Oh, Mr. 
Nuyen. What do you believe is the best way for someone to have her re- 
venge?” 


9 

It is best when you can keep yourself innocent, in every eye hut your own. 
Innocent, yet at that same glorious moment, you are hiding in your ene- 
my’s shadow, watching him inside his own kitchen, preparing a vat of 
sweet poisons intended for you . . . and the luscious scent is too much . . . 
he risks a little taste, then another, and before long, he’s consumed every 
fatal morsel for himself. . . . 

— a Nuyen proverb 

Ord roared up through the mantle, up into the mansion and the tiny 
bedroom, then wove a child’s body, saying with a smooth urgency, “Keep. 
Your. Hand. There!’ 

Avram flinched, but his palm remained flush against the mudstone. 

He wore a distant, almost embarrassed expression. In the eyes, he was 
ashamed. For an instant, Ord could almost believe that his brother had 
done nothing provocative: He must have wandered into this room out of 
simple curiosity, and curiosity made him place his hand into the ancient 
imprint of Alice’s hand. This was an accident. An enormous, forgivable 
miscue. Ord was desperate to say, ‘Y'ou didn’t know. This is my fault, not 
yours. . . !” 

But then Avram wrestled up his courage, saying, “Surrender.” 

The word came out under pressure, wrapped in a white misery. SUding 
out after it was the softer, almost mournful: 

“Please.” 

Ord had seen the trigger embedded in that stone, and when it was 
tripped, Ord had neatly strangled the explosion beneath Alice’s ceU. But 
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in the next microseconds, he watched in a wild astonishment as a second 
trigger emerged. It was a design that he had never anticipated, made of 
shppery dark matter materials that he still couldn’t comprehend. Wait- 
ing half-evolved until it felt the pressure and heat of a Chamberlain’s 
hand, it had completed itself in an instant, its complex workings obvious. 
Blatant. Mirroring the first booby trap, this trigger was hnked to glob- 
ules of molten anti-iron suspended inside magnetic fields. But the wait- 
ing bombs didn’t come by the handful. Ord began counting them while 
Ahce was whispering into his ear. and he was counting them now, and it 
seemed as though there was no end to them, tens of miUions of them scat- 
tered through the Earth’s upper mantle, waiting patiently for the chance 
to be set loose. 

Again, with a grim resolve, Avram said, “Surrender.” 

He didn’t offer, “Please,” this time. 

The booby trap would injure him. Badly, perhaps. But in the milhsec- 
onds it would take a detonation signal to cross the world, triggering the 
weapons in a ripphng inferno, most of Ord could retreat to space and its 
relative safety. 

But he wasn’t the target, was he? 

Avram stared at Ord, his expression changing, an easy disgust making 
him flinch and shake his head slightly. Then for the final time, he said, 
“Surrender.” And he breathed. Then because he hoped it would help, he 
smiled, aiming for a hopefulness, asking his httle brother, “Really, what 
choice do you have. . . ?” 

The tiny bedroom was suffocating. Even as portions of Ord spun out es- 
timates of how many would die and how much Earth’s loss would cost hu- 
manity, the rest of him — ^the center of his soul — felt trapped, helpless and 
worse than half-dead. 

With a quiet, mournful voice, he muttered, “Brother,” and began to cry. 

A woman’s voice asked, “What’s happening here?” 

Buteo had arrived, Ravleen still wrapped up in her strong arms, still 
twisting in her grip. Materializing in the hallway, the Papago stared in 
through the transparent wall, understanding nothing when she added 
the second question; 

“What’s wrong with you, Chamberlain?” 

Ord explained on a private channel, in an instant. 

Buteo’s eyes became enormous, and vacant, and she squeezed Ravleen 
as if trying to crush her. 

Ord reached deep and yanked Xo from the jail. Then, ignoring his 
brother, he directed his rage at the convenient Nuyen. “What were you 
thinking? The Earth on a precipice . . . just so you could catch me . . . 
what were you assholes thinking — ?” 

“I don’t understand,” Xo replied. Then as he saw things for himself, 
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with his own senses, he began to shake his head numbly and pull at his 
hair, screaming, “I didn’t know! I didn’t!” 

Avram flexed his light wrist. 

Ord reached for him, then hesitated. The trigger was clever in the 
worst ways, and it was proud of its cleverness. “Touch your brother, “ it 
warned, “and I’ll detonate. Touch me, and I’ll definitely detonate. These 
are my specifications, and my redundant systems, and every field test re- 
sult. Look at them. Look at me! You’ve never seen anything like me, and 
you can’t beat me on your first try.” 

Ord winced, then looked straight at Avram’s eyes. 

‘You were waiting for me,” he remarked. “On the night of your execu- 
tion . . . you knew that I would come and save you. . . .” 

The pale hand moved inside the fossil print, just shghtly. 

Then Avram gave a httle nod, saying, “Honestly? I’d given up on you. 
The Nuyens had come long ago and made their offer. If I got my chance, I 
was supposed to take it. They didn’t explain what this thing was . . . but 
I could guess. They told me, ‘He’s not evil, this brother of yours. But he’s 
sadly misguided. And when the circumstance arises, we promise, Ord 
will make the sane, decent choice.’” 

“If I hadn’t come for you?” Ord inquired. 

“I would have been killed. Of course. If the execution was theater, you 
wouldn’t have trusted me.” He sighed, then said, “Honestly, I expected to 
die. I didn’t want this. Not to save my life, I didn’t. Or even if I was doing 
some incredible good.” He sighed again, then said, “That’s why I was 
scared when I saw you ... I knew that you’d come to save me at the last 
possible moment . . . and I was sick of heroics. . . .” 

Ord closed his corporeal eyes, his fatigue genuine. 

When he opened them again, Avram was starting to say, “Surrender,” 
once more. 

“I’m doing it,” Ord interrupted. “I’m doing it now.” 

With a graceless crash of systems, he began setting his talents into a 
deep sleep. By the dozens, by the hundreds. He stripped away his cam- 
ouflage first, letting the world watch him. 'Then put his weapons to sleep, 
and every talent with deadly applications. After thirty seconds of hard 
work, he had almost dismantled himself. Another few moments would 
have left him astonishingly ordinary. But then his surviving eyes saw 
something, and his head turned as Ravleen screamed, “No!” 

Too late, Ord understood. 

The Sanchex was wrestling with Buteo, distracting her with her strong- 
est hmbs, while a weak arm composed of the thinnest materials reached 
through the wall and across the tiny bedroom. Ravleen ignored Ord; she 
couldn’t have harmed him if she tried. What she grabbed was Avram’s 
sturdy wrist, and with all of the strength in that secret limb, she gave him 
a hard swift calculated jerk, barely lifting the hand off the cool mudstone. 
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But it had lifted. Just enough. 

With a cool desperation, Avram pressed his palm back against Alice’s 
fossil palm. Even as the world began to tear apart, and as the gods 
screamed in rage and in grief, he kept his hand exactly where it belonged. 
And with the ancient mansion evaporating around him, he used his oth- 
er hands to help in his sacred duty . . . thinking this wasn’t what it 
seemed to be . . . teUing himself that he mattered, and he was noble, and 
he was doing, as always, something good . . . 


10 

Blame for this horrendous tragedy rests squarely with the Chamberlain 
. . . and with his violent, immoral allies, including, we fear, a renegade 
Sanchex. . . ! 

— a Nuyen announcement 

The Families held a private gathering in lieu of their usual public new 
year celebration. 

With their ancient estates obhterated, and the Earth itself a bright 
white world encased in steam and oceans of irradiated magma, the gath- 
ering was held on Mars. It was a sober, prolonged affair. One popular 
subject was the plan for future estates: The Nuyens had graciously do- 
nated one of their intersolar worlds. Over the next few thousand years, 
the cold body would be eased into the Kuiper belt, then terraformed, and 
each Family would receive its share of the new land and water. 

It was a good, sensible change, many argued. A bittersweet blessing. 
Having normal citizens hving beside the Famihes was always an unrea- 
sonable risk. If Ord had come to their future homeland, not one person 
would have died. Except the little bastard himself, naturally. Without 
fragile souls underfoot, the Famihes could have responded appropriate- 
ly. And they could have guarded Ahce aU the better, too. 

Had she died with the Earth? Hopefully, was the general verdict. 

The Families had saved bdhons in the first moments after the Cham- 
berlain used that unthinkable weapon. Nuyens had died during the evac- 
uation, all considered heroes today. There were moments when Xo, re- 
flecting on events, wished that his sibhngs hadn’t wasted time rescuing 
him. But it was a reflexive altruism, and fragile. Besides, if he had died 
then, he would be some flavor of martyr today — a role that disgusted him 
for more reasons, and emotions, than he seemed able to count. 

An ancient sister approached him during the dour festivities. But she 
insisted on smiling, almost laughing as she told Xo, “I know you did your 
best for us. For all of humanity. As far as I’m concerned, you’re the first 
Nuyen who deserves to feel pride.” 
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Because it was expected, he said, ‘Thank you.” More than two hundred 
billion were dead, and their ancestral homeland was a ravaged waste- 
land. And he was expected to be pohte, accepting this graceless, ridicu- 
lous praise. 

‘Tve just heard,” the sister continued. “Did you? A dark-matter body 
matching Ord’s configuration raced past one of our Oort stations.” 

“Which station?” 

She told, then added, “It’s obvious. Ord’s running for the Core now.” 

“He beheves Ahce,” Xo repUed. 

'The sister watched him, saying nothing in a certain way. 

Xo prompted her, asking, “Don’t you beheve Ahce?” 

“That someone managed to make theii- way into this other universe? 
Perhaps I do, perhaps I don’t. Whatever’s true, our plans have always 
left room for that possibihty.” 

“Nuyens are thorough people,” said Xo. 

She went for the bait, saying, “Absolutely,” with a prideful wide smUe. 

“So what about Ravleen?” He asked it with a careful voice, then added, 
“That same station might have spotted her, too.” 

“Perhaps it did,” the sister allowed. “'Twenty minutes later, perhaps.” 

Ravleen had escaped in the chaos. She would stiU be wearing manacles, 
but not all of them, and given time and ample freedom, they were tempo- 
rary constraints. And nobody could doubt what the Sanchex wanted. 

Xo’s doubts lay closer than space. With the help of simple charm, he 
mentioned to his companion, “Twenty minutes is a long gap. It’s a shame, 
reahy, that Ravleen couldn’t have started her chase sooner.” 

'The sister nodded, smiling in a distracted fashion. 

Using his most powerful talents, Xo reached inside her mind, trying to 
coax out the secrets, hiding in its bloody corners. 

The smile vanished abruptly, and she set a powerful hand to his shoul- 
der. ‘What do you think you know, brother?” 

“With her talents, it should have taken Ravleen two moments to leave 
the Earth. Not twenty damned minutes.” He didn’t care about punish- 
ments or sanctions. “But if we disabled her with the implants set in her 
brain, then captured and interrogated her. . . .” 

The woman couldn’t imagine that she was anything but in control. She 
thought it was her own iron will that told her to admit, “It took us fifteen 
minutes to make our decision. And we haven’t regretted it for a greasy 
moment, brother.” 

“Who killed the Earth?” he asked. 

Calmly, with a dry, simple voice, she told him, “The Chamberlain, of 
course. And whoever didn’t notice Ravleen cutting one of her own hands 
into two hands, then hiding half of it. For eons, probably. And there were 
a few other miscalculations, too. But nothing you did, and don’t confuse 
yourself by dweUing on it.” 
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“I won’t,” Xo lied. 

“Good,” she replied. 

A little while later, using appropriate formality and the stiffest of 
smiles, Xo left the gathering and his Family, and moments after that, he 
abandoned Mars, too, using stolen talents to shp out into space, then dip- 
ping past the clean white face of the Earth on his way out of the solar sys- 
tem. 

It was as beautiful in death as it ever was in hfe. 

He thought. 

And the Core was glorious, and hideous, and he steered straight for it 
while wiping every flavor of tear from every sort of eye. • 



Attention CompuServe customers; have you visited our Forum? 
GO SPLIT, select "Messages" and then "Browse" down to Section 
17, ANALOG & ASIMOV'S MAGS, to see what's coming up in 
future issues. You can participate in discussions and debates with 
fellow readers, and even a few of our authors, who make 
regular appearances; comment on editorial material; participate 
in contests; and much more. Don't miss it! 
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Proving once again that when it's Steam-engine Time, somebody invents the steam- 
engine, our lead story next issue investigates an idea also hondled back in the 
January issue by Geoffrey A. Landis: a scientific expedition that sets out to go where 
nobody's ever gone before, to someplace, in fact, where it's supposed to be impossi- 
ble to go and also return: a deliberate plunge into the center of a black hole. This 
version, though, by hot Australian hard-science writer Greg Egan, is a very differ- 
ent take on the idea, as a group of intrepid scientists willing to give up their lives for 
knowledge if they must, and a determined stowaway wha may nat quite understand 
what she is letting herself in for, prepare, amidst an atmosphere of high-stake poli- 
tics and interstellar intrigue, to plunge to the very bottom of reality itself, by talcing 
“The Planck Dive." Egan's "Cocoon" wos one of our most popular stories in 1994, 
and you won't want to miss this one, to see for yourself why Egan's been called ‘one 
of the genre's best ideas men." 

Hebula ond World Fantasy Award-winner Michael Swanwkk, one of our most 
popular outhors, takes us across the solar system to the tortured, molten, ever- 
changing surface of lo, for a Close Encounter of a suspenseful and surprising kind, 
one that lets us get to know "The Very Pulse of the Machine"; Walter Jon 
Williams, best-selling outhor of Metropolitan and City on Fire, returns with an 
unusuol kind of Hollywood expose, a wry investigation of the real dangers of being 
True To Your Art, in "The Picture Business"; the madcap Eliot Fintushel triumphantly 
breaks every literary rule in the book, ond does it with his usual floir and elan, as 
he tokes us beyond the boundaries of the story itself to examine the collision 
between "Izzy and the Hyppocrite Lecteur"; multiple Nebulo-winner Esther M. 
Friesner offers us a moving and evocative study of a boy lost "In the Realm of 
Dragons"; Hugo-winner Janet Kagan paints a shorp and quirky portrait of "The 
Stubbornest Broad on Earth"; and multiple-Hugo-winner David Langford, making 
his Asimov's debut, gives us a sly and very funny look at a science fiction magazine 
that might have been, and offers us a story from that Alternate World SF magazine, 
as one of the areatest of fictional detectives takes to outer space in order to unravel 
the mystery of "The Speor of the Sun." 

Robert Silverberg's "Reflections" column examines on issue in today's heodlines, 
os he ponders the question, "To Clone or Not To Clone"; and Paid Di Filippo brings 
us "On Books"; plus on array of cartoons, poems, letters, and other features. 

Look for our February issue on sale on your newsstand on December 16, 1997, or 
subscribe today and be sure to miss none of the great stuff we have coming up for 
you this yeor! 

Powerful new stories by Mary Rosenblum, Michael Swanwidc, Pat Cadigon, 
Nancy Kress, Ian MacDonald, L Timmel Duchamp, Gregory Femey, 
Howard Waldrop, Tony Daniel, and many others. 
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DESTINY'S ROAD 

by Larry Niven 
Tor, $24.95 (he) 

Larry Niven is one of the most 
inventive writers in SF, not just for 
ideas and settings, but for memo- 
rable characters (human and alien 
alike) and for plots that keep a 
reader turning pages. His “Known 
Space” series is one of the great fu- 
ture histories, and a classic exam- 
ple of free invention within careful- 
ly observed boundaries. But even 
Niven has admitted that the rules 
he was playing by in Known Space 
have made it progressively harder 
to keep coming back and topping 
himself Some of the later Known 
Space books must be all but im- 
penetrable for a reader who doesn’t 
know the earher books by heart. So 
it’s good news that Niven’s latest 
novel. Destiny’s Road, is connected 
only tenuously with his earlier 
work. It looks as if starting with a 
clean slate has brought him back 
to the top of his form. 

The new book takes us to the site 
of the second, so far successful, hu- 
man expedition to an ahen planet, 
named Destiny by its settlers. (The 
first, Avalon, figures in Beowulf’s 
Children and its sequels — collabo- 
rations with Jerry Pournelle and 
Steve Barnes.) Destiny’s indige- 
nous life is based on a slightly dif- 
ferent chemistry from Earth’s, al- 


though not so different as to be poi- 
sonous — humans who want to lose 
weight can eat a diet of Destiny 
food for a short while. Several local 
life-forms have been domesticated 
for human use. 

The story begins in Spiral Town, 
a backwater farming community 
with few traces of the space-going 
technology that brought humanity 
to this world. The major event in 
Spiral Town is the arrival, twice 
yearly, of a caravan from distant 
parts, bringing exotic wares and 
various necessities not produced 
locally. Just as we have learned 
enough about the place to get our 
bearings, a young man named 
Jemmy Bloocher kills a man and 
sets himself unwittingly, on the 
trail to altering the fate of his en- 
tire world. 

The problem is that Jemmy’s vic- 
tim is one of the caravan workers — 
and, while the homicide seems to 
be justified, the power of the cara- 
vans is absolute in the backwater 
region around Spiral Town. (As we 
eventually learn, the source of 
their power is “speckles” — a nutri- 
ent without which humans gradu- 
ally lose mental acuity. Deprived of 
it long enough, they will die. And 
there is no source other than the 
caravans.) So Jemmy’s only choic- 
es are to face punishment from the 
caravans — hkely to be a death sen- 
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tence — or to flee, trying to find 
someplace to hide from them. Jem- 
my decides on the latter — and so 
we embark on a picaresque tour of 
Jemmy’s world. 

Jemmy (who undergoes several 
name changes in the course of his 
exodus) is curious about exactly the 
kinds of things a reader might be 
interested in: notably, the space- 
ships that brought humans to the 
world, and the world’s aboriginal 
inhabitants, a water-dwelhng race 
known as Otterfolk. He is even 
more curious to visit Camelot — a 
larger island to which Jemmy’s 
homeland (“Crab Island”) is con- 
nected by a causeway that none of 
the Crab Islanders are allowed to 
cross, on penalty of death. His cu- 
riosity leads him to join a caravan 
as a “labor yutz” — a native work- 
er — (despite the danger of being 
recognized as a murderer), and in- 
evitably to find a way to reach 
Camelot. 

There he finds the more ad- 
vanced culture that sends the car- 
avans, and learns the origin of 
speckles. And he eventually makes 
himself a reasonably comfortable 
life, blending into the culture and 
evading detection by anyone who 
might recognize him as a “Crab 
shy,” let alone a wanted man. But 
just as the reader has been lulled 
into thinking that Jemmy has set- 
tled down for good, Niven pulls a 
surprise out of his hat — one that 
changes the entire future of Jem- 
my’s world. Niven plays fair: while 
an astute reader can look back and 
see all the ingredients of the sur- 
prise being laid out on the table. 
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when the author finally springs it, 
it works. 

All of Niven’s characteristic 
strengths are here, including his 
ability to create convincing alien 
worlds and the people that inhabit 
them. The landscape of Destiny is 
full of interesting life-forms, from 
the quasi-crustacean chugs used 
as draft animals by the caravans 
to the fool cages, plants that trap 
unwary small animals — not to 
mention the enigmatic Otterfolk. 
Likewise, Niven has always been a 
virtuoso inventor of entertaining 
linguistic coinages (“speckles,” 
“yutz,” “Crab shy”), verbal tags and 
running gags (“It’s the law!”), and 
evocative names for places and 
people — and he’s as good as ever 
here. 

But it is the narrative drive of 
this novel that is the strongest sign 
that Niven is back at top form. 
Jemmy’s fugitive status is never 
entirely out of the reader’s mind. 
The various incidents along the 
way to the conclusion — as when he 
finds that he has walked into a 
maximum security prison — build 
effectively on his sense of guilt. It 
leads him to take on and reject a 
series of interim identities, to find 
a way to hve unnoticed in Camelot, 
and ultimately to his final discov- 
ery of a way to break the iron grip 
of the caravans upon Crab Island. 

Best of all, this new world gives 
the author plenty of room for fresh 
invention. It’s not clear whether 
there will be sequels, although it 
certainly looks as if there can be if 
Niven feels so inclined. More im- 
portantly, Destiny’s Road finds 
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Niven returning to the form of his 
best early work, and that’s excel- 
lent news indeed. 

Billions and Billions: Thoughts on Life and 
Death at the Brink of the Millennium 

by Carl Sagan 

Random House, $24.00 (he) 

In this posthumous discussion of 
the place of science in the modern 
world, Carl Sagan shows himself 
to have been perhaps the finest 
popular exponent of the scientific 
outlook since Isaac Asimov him- 
self 

This loosely organized volume is 
divided into three large sections, 
focusing on quantification, conser- 
vation, and the mutual interdepen- 
dence of the whole human race. 
Connecting everyday experience 
with the fundamental principles of 
the universe, these examinations 
of the history and theory of science 
work quite effectively as stand- 
alone essays. Several of them were 
evidently published as such, al- 
though there is no clear indication 
in the book of their previous histo- 
ry of publication. (That omission 
can hardly be laid to Sagan’s ac- 
count, in any case.) 

In the first essay, Sagan points 
out that the book’s title, a phrase 
indelibly associated with him in 
the popular mind, is a parody in- 
vented by Johnny Carson — then 
launches into a discussion of large 
numbers and scientific notation. In 
similar fashion, other essays ex- 
trapolate from TV sports to an ex- 
amination of our race’s hunter- 
gatherer origins, and from the 


fragile ecology of a small aquarium 
to that of our entire planet. Three 
chapters discuss the Antarctic 
ozone hole, its causes and possible 
cures; another uses the myths of 
Croesus and Cassandra to exam- 
ine the range of response to scien- 
tific “prophecy.” 

One of Sagan’s major appeals 
was his ability to look beyond 
whatever scientific principle he be- 
gan with to the broader human 
consequences of the ideas he wrote 
about. Thus, a discussion of how 
exponential series increase evolves 
into examinations of population 
growth and the spread of the AIDS 
epidemic. Likewise, Sagan spends 
some time attempting to reconcile 
the missions of science and reli- 
gion. The discourse focuses on 
problems that affect us all: the 
degradation of the environment, 
the polarization caused by such 
deep moral issues as abortion. 
Chapters on the meaning of Get- 
tysburg and on the accomplish- 
ments of the twentieth century 
(prolonging human life; creating 
the capacity to wipe it out entirely; 
and unprecedented insights into 
the nature of the universe) at- 
tempt to capture an even longer 
perspective. 

The concluding chapter, written 
after Sagan’s discovery of the can- 
cer that killed him, looks death in 
the face, and declares his willing- 
ness to fight it. A poignant after- 
word by his wife, Ann Druyan, 
ends the book without undercut- 
ting the author’s final note of opti- 
mism. While Sagan’s unflagging 
confidence in reason and his scien- 
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tific boosterism made him an easy 
target for parodists and anti-sci- 
ence crusaders, their choice of him 
as a target was imphcit recognition 
of his broad appeal. Reading this 
book reminds us how eloquent a 
spokesman he could be, and how 
hard it will be to fill his shoes. 

All-American Alien Boy 

by Allen Steele 

Old Earth Books, $15.00 (tp) 

Steele’s second short-story col- 
lection from this small-press pub- 
lisher covers a span from 1993 to 
’96. The majority of the stories are 
set in a very near future, often dis- 
tinguishable from our present by a 
single alteration. And the voices 
talking to us — often first-person — 
speak in the American vernacular, 
the voices of people we can recog- 
nize as our contemporaries, per- 
haps even our next-door neighbors. 

As frequently as anyone current- 
ly writing SF, Steele meets the re- 
quirement once enunciated by 
John W. Campbell, that a science 
fiction story ought to read like a 
story from an ordinary magazine, 
aimed at a general readership, of 
the future society it presents. Part 
of his ability to write so convinc- 
ingly may be his background as a 
newspaperman. He frequently pre- 
sents his stories in pseudo- journal- 
istic guise: “Mudzilla’s Last Stand” 
is a series of interviews, and “2437 
UFOs over New Hampshire” reads 
like a magazine article. 

This technique is especially ap- 
propriate in the two alternate his- 
tory stories here. “Riders in the 
Sky” (from Alternate Outlaws) por- 


trays the James-Younger gang in- 
venting a new form of robbery af- 
ter the introduction of dirigibles 
into the Old West. And in “A Letter 
From St. Louis,” from War of the 
Worlds: Global Dispatches, a 
young newspaper reporter files an 
eyewitness account of H.G. Wells’s 
Martians taking apart the Mid- 
west. Both stories make their fan- 
tastic material seem real by focus- 
ing on the subject rather than the 
presentation. Not that Steele in- 
variably limits himself to a plain 
prose style. He simply decides 
what the right tool is for a given 
job, and uses it, as any good crafts- 
man does. 

Steele also projects a strong 
sense of place; most of these stories 
are set in regions that Steele him- 
self has hved in — ^New Hampshire, 
Missouri, or the South. Another 
important ingredient of his writing 
is an ear for how real people talk; 
evidently, setting his stories in 
places where he understands the 
local dialect gives him the sense of 
reahty that he needs. In “See Rock 
City” the voice is pure country; in 
“Whinin’ Boy Blues,” it’s moved 
into town; and in “2437 UFOs” it’s 
a mix of exurbanite and New Eng- 
land. 

While he has never seemed in- 
terested in far futures and alien 
planets (Mars is about as far away 
as I can remember him setting a 
story), Steele does the day after to- 
morrow about as well as anybody 
in the business. “Lost in the Shop- 
ping MaU” takes a subject — ^virtual 
reality — that’s been done so many 
times it’s all but played out and 
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finds a new human dimension to 
it. Likewise, “Hunting Wabbit” be- 
gins with the oh-so-trendy theme 
of a doomsday asteroid and takes it 
in an emotional direction I don’t 
recall seeing in quite this form — 
and with a good deal of wit, in the 
process. 

The introductions to the individ- 
ual stories are generally busi- 
nesslike, teUing the circumstances 
of the story’s writing and adding a 
httle bit of personal reflection. We 
get a good feeling for the author’s 
enthusiasms and for the sheer fun 
he obviously has writing these sto- 
ries. A lot of that fun comes across 
to the reader — exactly as it should. 

A Geography of Unknown Lands 

by Michael Swanwick 
Tiger Eyes Press 
$25.00 (he); $12.00 (tp) 

Swanwick’s short stories, like 
many of his novels, take extraordi- 
nary situations — ^people Living on a 
planet-sized grasshopper, a picnic 
near the edge of the world, a young 
boy who goes off with the elves — 
then ratchet the strangeness up 
still another notch. And yet, the 
people are usually quite ordinary, 
while the surface of the prose is of- 
ten quite placid, presenting pre- 
posterous things as unexceptional. 

The first piece in the book, “The 
Wireless FoUy,” is an entertaining 
short allegory of the history of sci- 
ence fiction in terms of the history 
of a huge Victorian building taken 
over and remodeled by successive 
generations of an amateur radio 
club. The piece has the obvious 
drawback that a reader who doesn’t 


recognize what Swanwick is talk- 
ing about may wonder what the 
point is. But while the allegory is 
certainly amusing, the impact of 
the piece does not depend on it. 
Everyone not tipped off in advance 
begins the stoiy not knowing that 
the huge mansion is going to signi- 
fy anything in particular — so that 
Swanwick’s prose has to draw the 
readers in and keep them turning 
pages, and that it does. 

In “Mother Grasshopper,” most 
readers are likely to have figured 
out who the narrator is well before 
the last line of the story makes it 
expheit. Swanwick is not especial- 
ly interested in setting up plot puz- 
zles for the reader to solve; here, as 
in many of his novels, the progres- 
sion of the story is not so much a 
conventional SF plot as an orderly 
series of experiences for the reader 
to observe and ponder. 

“South of Diddy-Wah-Diddy” is 
probably my favorite story in this 
collection (although with so much 
variety, that’s a hard call to make). 
Here the protagonist is the snack 
bar attendant on a Hell-bound 
train, a southern Black who was 
sent to HeU after he was caught in 
a homosexual act with a white 
man, and lynched. (The angels 
were sympathetic, but the rules 
are the rules.) Swanwick combines 
the microcosmic world of a train 
crew with glimpses of the damned 
souls having one last blowout be- 
fore the tortures begin, for a re- 
markable tour-de-force. Every- 
thing in the story rings true, from 
the dialect to the details of rail- 
roading hfe. The story also has the 
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strongest plot, in the conventional 
sense, which may be why I like it 
best. 

But as already noted, Swanwick 
can keep the reader focused even 
when he abandons plot for other 
kinds of story structure. In “The 
Changeling,” he sets up plot expec- 
tations and then dehberately aban- 
dons them, as the narrator’s mem- 
ory fails or skips ahead — and yet 
the detail and the color makes the 
story unforgettable. “Radio Waves” 
sets two disembodied souls — living 
an afterlife as electromagnetic 
ghosts — running along the wires of 
Swanwick’s own Philadelphia 
neighborhood, chased by a sort of 
electronic monster. Escaping the 
beast is in many ways pointless, 
since they are already dead. Rather, 
their goal is to come to an under- 
standing of their past before they 
dissipate into the heat-death of the 
universe as cosmic background ra- 
diation. 

As good as his novels are, in 
many ways, Swanwick is at his 
best in these short pieces. Reading 
several of them in a row is a won- 
derful reminder of what an unclas- 
sifiable original he is, one of the 
most distinctive voices in our field. 

The Tough Guide to Fontosyland 

by Diana Wynne Jones 
Vista, £4.99 (no US edition) 

This book — ^which has made the 
Hugo ballot in the Non-fiction cat- 
egory — is available from many 
dealers who import British books. 
It may be the funniest and most 
devastatingly accurate guide to 
genre fantasy ever written. A suffi- 


ciently cynical writer could use it 
as a template for a series. But be 
warned — ^you may find more than 
one of your favorite fantasy au- 
thors dissected and skewered here. 

Represented as a tourist’s guide, 
the book offers an encyclopedic al- 
phabetical list of people, places, 
and other things one might en- 
counter on a tour of Fantasy land. 
The subjects range from the prosa- 
ic (donkeys, common cold — both 
rare) to the esoteric (unicorns, 
dragons — also rare) to the prag- 
matic (cloaks, swords, and magic — 
all but unavoidable). The treat- 
ment is for the most part deadpan, 
based on the premise that the 
reader has bought the book with 
the intention of taking a tour run 
by the Management, by whom all 
things were ordained and whose 
ways are inscrutable in the ex- 
treme. 

But any reader at all aware of 
the cliches of fantasy will quickly 
catch on to Jones’s game. From the 
obscure and irrelevant utterances 
(usually ascribed to Ka’a Orto’o) 
that seiwe as epigraphs to each let- 
ter of the alphabet to the near- 
Random use of Capital Letters, 
Jones unerringly spots aU the pre- 
tensions of pseudo-archaic fantasy, 
and deflates them one by one. One 
running joke is “Official Manage- 
ment Term” (marked with the 
symbol “OMT” in a small oval), 
used to characterize such stale de- 
scriptions as “carved from the liv- 
ing rock” (a tunnel) or “songs of 
aching beauty” (elvish music). 

But there are plenty of other 
treats here, from the silly place- 
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names on the map (an obligatory 
feature of Fantasy land tours) to 
the whimsical ornamental capital 
letters at the head of each chapter. 
The occasional illustrations, drawn 
from many sources, cover a range 
from literal-minded (Horses) to ap- 
parently pointless (Colour Coding, 
reproduced in black & white) to 
bizarre (Blacksmiths). And her 
hints on what the tourist might ex- 
pect are scathing observations of 
exactly how the typical fantasy 
falls short of life. 

The articles on Domestic Ani- 
mals, Ecology, and Economy blow 
the hd off 90+ percent of the fanta- 
sy novels ever written — ^there is no 
way a society built on these premis- 
es could exist for even a year. Like- 
wise, the articles on Confronta- 
tions, Incidents, or any of the 
various weapons or magical arti- 
facts common to fantasy, expose 
the paucity of imagination of most 
of the popular writers in the genre. 
Sure, it’s unfair. So was Mark 
Twain’s essay on “Fenimore Coop- 
er’s Literary Offenses,” one of the 
most devastating critical barrages 
ever unleashed. Don’t worry — 
you’ll still be able to read your fa- 
vorite fantasy writer after reading 


the Tough Guide — and the best 
fantasy will still be as enjoyable as 
ever — but you’ll have a permanent 
inoculation against the absurdities. 

While she’s at it, Jones also cuts 
the legs from under another genre: 
the traveler’s guide. Almost every 
page has its share of self-referen- 
tial cross-references (“Porridge. 
See PAN-CELTIC TOURS”) and 
banal (or impenetrable) marginal 
symbols (a crossed knife-and-fork 
next to the casual mention of food 
in the “Dungeons” article). The 
tone of the advice doled out to the 
prospective tourist strikes exactly 
the right balance between worldly- 
wise and cheery: “Puddings are un- 
known, except occasionally in the 
Courts of KINGS. Tourists who 
suffer from diabetes should be 
quite safe.” 

With no plot to summarize, this 
book really has to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. It deserves a US edi- 
tion — although regular con-goers, 
or readers who live in a town with 
a bookstore that can get imports, 
shouldn’t have much trouble find- 
ing it. (I picked mine up — signed 
by the author — for $11.00 at 
Boskone.) It’s the best £4.99 you’ll 
ever spend. • 


MOVING ? 


If you want your subscription to ASIMOVS to keep up with you, send 
both your old address and your new one (and the zip codes for both, 
please!) to our subscription department; 
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]. Box 54625, BoulJer, CO 80322-4625 
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THELFTH flNNUflL REDDERS' RiRD 

Well, it's the January issue again, the start of another new year, and as our 
long-time readers know, that means that once again it's time for our Readers' 
Award poll. Please Vote. Your ballot will be automatically entered in our 
drawing for a free one-year subscription. 

We consider this to be our yearly chance to hear from you, the readers of 
the magazine. That's the whole point behind this particular award. What were 
your favorite stories from Asimov's Science Fiction last year? This is your chance 
to let us know what novella, novelette, short story, poem, cover artist, and inte- 
rior artist you liked best in 1 997. Just take a moment to look over the Index of 
the stories published in last year's issues of Asimov's (pp. 153-156) to refresh 
your memory, and then list below, in the order of your preference, your three 
favorites in each category. (In the case of the two art awards, please list the 
artists themselves in order of preference, rather than the individual covers or 
irrterior illustrations — with the poetry award, however, please remember that 
you are voting for an individual poem, rather than for the collective work of a 
particular poet that may hove appeared in the magazine throughout the year.) 

Some further cautions: Only material from 1 997-dated issues of Asimov's is 
eligible (no other years, no other magazines, even our sister magazine 
Analog). Each reader gets one vote, and only one vote. If you use a pho- 
tocopy of the ballot, please be sure to indude your name and address; your 
ballot won't be counted otherwise. 

Works must also be categorized on the ballot as they appear in the Index. 
No matter what category you think a particular story ought to appear in, we 
consider the Index to be the ultimate authority in this regard, so be sure to 
check your ballots against the Index if there is any question about which cate- 
gory is the appropriate one for any particular story. In the past, voters have 
been careless about this, and hove listed stories under the vwong categories, 
and, as a result, ended up wasting their votes. All ballots must be postmarked 
no later than February 2, 1998, and should be addressed to: Readers' 
Award, Asimov's Science Fiction, Dell Magazines, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 1 0020. You can also vote via the Internet at 
71 1 54.662®compuserve.cem. 

Remember, you— the readers — will be the only judges for this award. No 
juries, no panels of experts. You are in charge here, and v/hott you say goes. 
In the past, some categories have been hotly contended, with victory or defeat 
riding on only one or two votes, so every vote counts. Don't let it be your vote 
for your favorite stories that goes uncountedi Don't put it off — ^vote todayl 

The winners will be announced in an upcoming issue. 
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ASIMOV’S/ANALOG combination CLASSIFIED AD rate is $4.80 per word — 
payable in advance ($72.00 minimum). Capitalized words 600 per word 
additional. To be included in the next issue, piease send order and remittance to 
Dell Magazines, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020, Attn; 
Carole Dixon 
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H ere are the WorldCons for the rest of the millennium. Plan now for social 
weekends with your favorite SF authors, editors, artists, and fellow fans. For 
an explanation of cons, a sample of SF folksongs, and info on fanzines and 
clubs, and how to get a later, longer list of cons, send me an SASE (self-ad- 
dressed, stamped #10 [business] envelope) at 13107B Autumn Wood Way, Fair- 
fax VA 22033. The hot line is (703) 449-1276. If a machine answers (with a list of 
the week’s cons) leave a message and I’ll call back on my nickel. When writing 
cons, send an SASE. For free listings, tell me of your con 6 months out. Look for 
me at cons as Filthy Pierre, with a musical keyboard. — Erwin S. Strauss 


I NOVEMBER 1997 | 


28-30— LosCon. For info, write: 11513 Burbank Blvd., N. Hollywood CA 91601. Or phone: (618) 760-6234 
(10 AM to 10 PM, not collect). Con will be held In; Burbank CA (If city omitted, same as In address) at the Airport 
Hilton. Guests will include: S.M. Stirling, J. Michael StraczynskI, M.D. Bentley, Geri Sullivan. 

28-30 — ConCat. (423) 523-6986. Radlsson, Knoxville TN. Barbara Hambly, George Alec Effinger, the DIetrIcks. 

28-30— Silicon. (408) 541-0358. Hilton, Sunnyvale CA. Huff, Bruton, Kerns, Christian, Csemica, Ray F. Nelson. 

28-30 — Darkover Council. (202) 726-4396. Holiday Inn, Timonium (Baltimore) MD, For Marion Z. Bradley fans. 

28-30 — Visions. (847) 682-8575. Hyatt, Rosemont (Chicago) IL J. Doyle, B. Blessed, P. Davison, P.Tallman. 

28- 30— Trek Celebration. (913) 894-8735. Marriott. Indianapolis IN. SIrtls, Takel. Commercial Star Trek event. 

29- 30 — Creation. (818) 409-0960. New York NY Creations are commercial media/comics-oriented events. 
29-30 — Creation. (818) 4090960. Pasadena (CA) Center. Boxleltner, Doyle, Furlan, de Lancie, Phillips, Visitor. 


I DECEMBER 1997 | 


5-7— SMOFCon. (617) 6292311. (E-mail) lnfo9mcfi.org. Doubletree, Boston MA. Convention organizers talk shop. 
5-7— DraCon. (05) 539249. (E-mail) zrustek9fi.muni.cz. Santon Hotel, Brno Dam, Czech Republic. At a resort. 
13-Babylon 5 Conference, U. Coll, of York & Ripon, SL John, Lord Mayor's York Y03 TEX, UK. Academic. 


I JANUARY 1998 | 


2-4 — EveCon, 1607 Thomas Rd., Friendly MD 20744. (301) 292-5231. Holidome, Frederick MD. Relax-a-con. 
2-5 — Shinnenkal, Box 3038, Wokingham Berks. RG40 3JT, UK. Radlsson Heathrow, London. For anime fans. 
10-1 1— Trek Cetebration, 13109 W. 68 St Ct 462, Lenexa KS 66215. (913) 694-8735. Indianapolis IN. SIrtls, Dorn. 
16-18 — Arisia, 1 Kendall Square *322, Cambridge MA 02138. Westin, Waltham MA J.P Hogan, Cortney Skinner. 


I AUGUST 1998 | 


5-9 — BucCONeer, Box 314, Annapolis Junction MD 20701. Inner Harbor, Baltimore MD. WorldCon. About $125. 


I SEPTEMBER 1999 | 


2-6 — ^AussieCon 3, Box 266, Prospect Heights IL 60070. Melbourne Australia G. Turner, Benford. The WorldCon. 


I AUGUST 2000 | 


31-Sep. 4— ChiCon 2000 Box 642057, Chicago IL 60664. (CompuServe) Chi 2000. Unopposed WorldCon bid. $125. 
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fantasy. Each spellbinding issue of 
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TECHNOLOGY UPDATE 


You can buy a Rolex®. . .but 
for $99 you can get a clock 
tbats even more precise! 

New Zeit Clock by Arcron uses radio 
signals from the U.S. Atomic Clock in 
Colorado to display the precise time, 
within a billionth of a second. 



These days, timing is everything. 
Between meetings and appoint- 
ments, deadlines and conference 
calls, riiv schedule requires that 1 know the 
time .town to the minute. If I'm late. I'm 
sunk. Now there's no need to worry, 
because the Atomic Clock by Arcron gets 
the time directly from the U.S. Atomic 
Clock in Fort Collins, Colorado, the stan- 
dard for time-keeping the world over. 

The most accurate clock on Earth. 
Every morning at 1:00 a.m., this "smart" 
clock tunes in to the radio time signal 
emitted by the U.S. Atomic Clock in 
Colorado and automatically resets itself to 
the exact hour, minute and second. The 
U.S. Atomic Clock is accurate to ten 
billionths of a second per day. The Atomic 
Clock even adjusts automatically for day- 
light savings time, so you don't have to 
remember to "spring, forward" or "fall 
back". The desktop model is the only clock 
that will not lose time With low power or 
when you change its batteries. 

An easy time. The most accurate clock 
in the world is of no use if it is difficult to 
operate. The Arcron Atomic Clock comes 
in two styles, the wall clock and the exec- 
utive desktop model. Both are designed to 
be functional and easy to use. 

The desk clock's display features the 
exact time (in hours, minutes and sec- 
onds), month and date, or you can choose 
to display any two U.S. or world time 
zones. It also has dual alarms, perfect for 



Desktop Alarm Clock 


'couples, 
one- 
touch illumi- 
nation for nighttime viewing. The hand- 
some wall clock comes with temperature 
and humidity gauges. After you install the 
batteries, watch the hands spin at 20 times 
their normal rate, until the clock has 
adjusted to the precise time. Both the exec- 
utive desktop and the wall model have an 
internal antenna for superior reception 
sensitivity, without unattractive wires. 
The time to buy is now! Act now and 
you can own the world's most precise 
timepiece. Both the executive desktop and 
the wall model come with a one-year 
manufacturer's limited warranty and 
Comtrad's risk-free home trial. If you are 
not completely satisfied, return your pur- 
chase within 90 days for a full "No 
Questions Asked" refund. 

'Rolex® is a registered trademark of Rolex of Geneva 
Corporation. 

Atomic Wall Clock $99 $8 S8H 

Atomic Desktop Alarm Clock $99 $8 S&H 

Please mention promotional code 2762-11 890. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 

800-992-2966 
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2820 Waterford Lake Or., Suite 102 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 
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